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GEROME HELMONT. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RA TCL IFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, i388 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
ane Philharmonic Society of the 
‘ity of New York 
100 West 125th Street, 


Conductor 


Address New York | 


FR 


DA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Sadtimation. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 

Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber | 
Music Classes. 

147 West 71st Street, New Y« 


Instruction 


ork. 


Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
Mail 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


address : 


EMILIO BELARI, 
of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Professor 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opere- 

Studio: %1 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 


417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 


Pupils in Piano, big omy Md 
Studio: est 48th 


Method. 
New York. 





MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 

limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


EY ‘COOMBS. 


Holy Communion) Organ les 
sons and practice given on one o Roosevelt’s | 
finest instruments Special advantages for the 
study of chure h music a the training of boys’ 
voices 


MARIE 


Will takea 


WHITN 


Mr. C. 


(Church of the 





Add: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


ess: 


Mr. 
Concert, 
Res 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- | 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. | 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St.and 7th Av., New York. | 


TOM KARL, 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York 


idence-Studio 


| Address: 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor | 
New York College of Music. 
1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. | 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Studios: 


OGDEN CRANE, | 
Voice CULTURE, 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 


MME. 


New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde Mi arie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.) 
New York. 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
The Albany, Broadway and £2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Address 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES / ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 








CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 beste Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 








WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEIN YROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 

12 West 11th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 





DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 





PERRY. AVERIL 1~Becitoes. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred rt. 
2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


'M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey 
sesh in Berlin, 149 Kast 2ist St., New York 


| MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
oy. 


| A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
meonget on hours: 2to 4 P. M. 





(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 


Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 


Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CARR! Directors. 


‘ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City 
Chickering Hall, New York: 


ANNA HOFFME ISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III. Berlin, W. 





|Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO- CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New 


UCH anc 
ork. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


“IS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 


FRAN( 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Mug. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


| Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. | 





usical Con- | 


256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio : meee, iz Hell, 
or 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, . 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West 34th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pe 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony 

Thomas Orchestra 

String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


by the late 
lagogue 
and Theo 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ers accepted. 
Studio: senate — ing, Room 15. 
East 59th Street, New York City. 


Ei. “Mollenhauer College Af Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Direct 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
os. B. Zellman, Singin 
’. F. T. Mollenhauer, 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 


RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 


iolin and Harmony 


| 1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO. 


Conducted b 
and CARLOS A. 
ey Opera, Piano 


Concert and Oratorio, 


Instruction. 


| 
| 
| 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
Voca. INsTRUCTION, 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BEN 


Piano, Harmony, 


YHAM, 
Composition, &c. 


163 West 12ist Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. 


Concert Organist and Accomapaniat. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broad 


PERCY, 


New York 


way 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmas Paul’s Chapel, 
rrinity Par ish, New Y« hor of “The Art 
f Breathir Address 129 Vesey Street. 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 


Studi 120 Fifth Avenue 


New York 














Miss ALICE gona R IBERTS, 
P lanist, Musi Talks. 

Pup pwr r rritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
= qe eee “06 nic Pla I nira, N Y 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 

Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New Y k 
- 7 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexi _— on Avenue. 
Lessons resur 1 Se t nber 3. 

Classes formed—voices tried Fr lays 2to4P.M 

|J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
V ( St. Elizabe 

Tone f 1 Singing Mondays and 
Tt sda S M sé 4 N.Y 
ADELE LEWING, 

Concert Pianist and Teacher 
(Leschetizky hod.) 
Address Steinway Hal! ’ 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruct Piano, Organ t 
Studio: 9 West 65 Street New York 
WwW th » Ne Vv Y f M is 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 
al S 1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 
CAROLINE MABEN, 
er of Piar Ha t Vir Cla 
s 1 ma k lw S 7 
( ise at He 
Ss, 915 Car e ha x 





s HELEN LATHROP, 
ATHROP, 


Mi 
Miss ELISE L 


Soprano 





Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 

6 East i Street, New York 

MME UISA C APPIARL, 
Voice liture 

New York 

Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vor Al In rh rION 

Leading teacher of the methods of the 


famous F R. ANCESCO LAMPERTI 





Summer term for teachers and professionals. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Autl f “Hints Abou Sir iging Method.”’ 
1211-1215 ¢ sgie Hall, New York 
Special Rates for Summer Term 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 
13 Livingston Place, New York. 





w York. 


York. 





st. 
ch, cor- 
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enue, 
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and 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
8 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrate! Prima Donna. 
Vocal! Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 4is voice as well as /hose of his 
pupils. "—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, la 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, Ia., July 7to 28; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to &% Resumes 
in Dubuque, la., September 12. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin; Theory ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Piaying 
MUSICAL COURIER or 1364 Lex'tonave New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Soci: ty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James 

Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils 

Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 

on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS. Director ; 
May Vincent Whitney. Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Lyach, Antoinette Fuller Cox. 

Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Persona! interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated sfrictly in the /talian school 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St.. New York 








FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street. New York 
Organ. Theory Lessons. 











Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirector. 








THe VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK 





OPEN 
ALL 
SUMMER. 


























THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, **%i8ted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments, 

VOCAL. Theory, 

Chamber Music, 

Catalogues Free on Application. 

The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN acs 
oe L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU .MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’'AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
ational Conservatoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
— English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. 
aear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accom pagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT A L’OpeEra., 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping pipes. ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Papis. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Ss jalty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


CHAQUE FOIs | 








| - 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- | 


torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
389 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1™ Regisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete couise. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course. three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue Mt. Petersbourg. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBUL.LE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameaterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years (rand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian Schoal Mise-en-Scéne 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Von per Hevpstr. 4, BERLIN, W 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 





Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendortf-Pietz No 6. 


Must. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Composer, Conductor—Voca! Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York 






Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 
Playin 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New Vork 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Piayers."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technica] 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 


Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (Instruction in German an 


Jan. Mand 2%. Hours, 10toland 8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Meth« 


other means of study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20 
English). Examination and Entrance aye Monday and Tuesday, 


and Instrument (German 


or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
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quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
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profession and the public. 
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NEW YORK,—Continued. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, | Address: “The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


| WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 


SAMUEL B MOYLE, | LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 


Basso Cantante. Pp 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Italian Method. Tone placing and , oy 4 | Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 








Master of Singing. 
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Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio 141 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 

Delle Sedie Yersin Sound System, 

Vocal Art. f French Language. 
Steinert Ha!l, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 


Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Second regular session opens September 1?. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 90 East 23d Street, New York. 





FOR RENT. 

Entirely new. The scene is painted in an ex- 
travagant manner, is very suitable for special oc- 
casions, benefits,&c Would make a fine setting 
for Rosedale, Camille, Erminie. Can be had for 
either a long or short period. Terms moderate. 
For full particulars address 
L. W. SEAVEY, Walon Ave. and E. 140th 8t., New York, 

Telephone : 753 Harlem. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus epply the y ecto fo 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 


German Rep: esentative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 
+ 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 

Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singin 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta!), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships 


rizes, &c., given 
cos trom £: 115. Od. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks 


Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London. E. C. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason wag educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Frgnz ey 
rlin. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 








PELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 300 Sackett Street 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin 


Z=MMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ. Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WolLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, vix.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Euyen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal mcy for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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BERLIOZ (Continued). 


ON THE ITALIAN Music or His Time 


La musique n’est pour les Italiens qu’ un plaisir de sens 
rien autre. Ils n’ont guére pour cette belle manifestation 
de la pensee, pius de re spect que pour l'art culinaire Ils 
veulent des partitions dont ils puissent du premicr coup, 


sans réflexion, sans attention méme, s’assimiler la sub 
stance, comme ils feraient d’un plat de macaroni 
BERLIOZ 
UT that which makes hopeless the task of bettering 
Italian musical taste, that which makes it necessary 

o regard their music sense as an essential part of their 
organization, is the fact that they love to be exclusive, that 
which is dancing, appealing, brilliant, gay, no matter what 
may be the feelings actuating the personages of roles, the 
time, the place, the conditions of the thought, in other 
words, without thoug! Lleir music must always laugh 
and if by any chance the composer ceases for an instant to 
be absurd, he takes care to run back quickly to the 
necessary style, his roulades, turns, groups, trills, either 
for the voice or for the orchestra. These, followed now 
and again by an accent sincere, gives to the whole an air 
of mockery and frivolity, and makes a parody of an 
opera. When they leave this style they fall into a char 
acter desolate and melancholy in the extreme, full of 
weeping and wailing. Of course there are exceptions to 
this, and I do not yet know Verdi 

It must be avowed that it is from Italy that those con 
ventional and invariable forms which Cherubini and Spon- 
tini have so bravely sought to change, and from which the 
German school is free, have come 

(Again a tribute to Cherubini, the mortal and malicious 
foe of Berlioz.) 

Is it reasonable that four persons animated by wholly 
different sentiments and passions should sing consecu- 
tively the same phrase with different words, and sing in 
precisely the same fashion all four, “Oh, Thou That | 
“What Terror Seizes Me,” “My Heart Beats 
Admitting 





Adore,” 
With Pleasure” and “Fury Transports Me”? 
that music is always made as a language so vague that 
fury can be expressed by the same accents as fear or joy 
or love, that only proves that one is incapable of painting 
that which is clear as day when painted by others 

After having studied the subject long and seriously, I 
am convinced that this musical sentiment of the Italian 
p.cple is shared by their composers, and it is this instinct 
which the few exceptional masters have complained of 
instincts which Glick, with his herculean genius, could 
not overcome; instinct which all singers entertain; in- 
stincts which cannot be destroyed in Italy any more than 


in France; the instinct of the vaudeville 


Speaking of the musical spirit in Paris in his time 
Berlioz said: 

“What immense resources we possess for something 
really great and grand here in this Parisian vortex, to 
ward which all the restless ambitions of Europe turn! 
What beautiful results could not one obtain by union, by 
sympathy, by collective force, by love, for the result and 
forgetfulness of self! Think if there could be united all 
the musical means of the Conservatoire, the three operas, 
the churches and the Gymnase musical. With these sev- 
eral elements combined could be made an orchestra sub 
lime and above comparison 
“But to properly present to Parisians this sublime con- 


it. We have not at present a single concert hall worthy 
the name. And then we should have that unity of pur 


pose, unselfishness, devotion, patience and love, without 


which nothing in this order either good or great can be 


accomplished.” 

Of tempi in Germany and France he wrote: 

“I was always led to believe :hat the musical movements 
in Germany were much slower than ours; but I was, on the 
contrary, surprised by their speed. Moreover, in this | 


found that they almost all read alike—Mendelssohn, Krebs 


and Guhr, for example Of the movements of ‘Der 


Freischtitz’ and others of their own works of course | 
have nothing to say, as they are in a position to know 
their traditions better than I am, but of “La Muette la 
Vestal Moise’ and ‘The Huguenots,’ which have becn given 
and studied under the eyes of the composers at Paris, all 
I have to say is that the German interpretations are fright 
fully unfaithful, involuntarily unfaithiul, no doubt, but 
really so and very harmful to the original designs 

‘I am astonished to find the harp totally neglected in 
Germans I imagine it was always so, as none of the 
great German masters have included it in composition 
Mozart, for instance, introduced no harp in ‘Figaro,’ in ‘Don 
Juan,’ in ‘The Enchanted Flute,’ in ‘Sérail,’ in ‘Idoméné« 
in ‘Cosi fan tutte,” nor in his masses, nor in his sym 
phonies Weber, Haydn and Beethoven the same way 
Cluck, in ‘Orphée,’ has, but that one bit of harp for one 
hand, although this was composed and represented in 
Italy. This astonishes me It is a shame not to have 
in Germar orchestras at least two harps, especially now, 
when they are playing works of French and Italian 
schools - 

On Mopesty 

What an absurd idea this is that one should be so 
covered with modesty that he should never say a good 
word for himself, not even to tell the good things that 
others have said of him 

In the first ;lace, what is to be gained by wholly sup 
pressing modesty? Not to make growl a few old, savage 
dogs lying by their kennels, who only want the chance to 
bite at every free passerby 

Again, to what does it lead? The real modesty you 
see would be never to speak of one’s works any more 
than of oneself, never even to be spoken of or have 
the works spoken of, never to draw the attention of the 
public to self or work, to say nothing, to write nothing 
to do nothing, to hide oneseli—to go out of the world 

What absurdity! 

On MENDELSSOHN 


From the date of his first acquaintance with Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn disclosed a slight tendency to patronize the 
former, his aristocra.ic way, no doubt, of venting a certain 
pique which he was too refined to otherwise dissolve 

One day some reference was made to Glick 

“Oh, ho!” cried Mendelssohn; “you like Glick?” every 
intonation of which went to say 

“A musician of your calibre, can you appreciate Gluck?” 
&ec 

The man with the red hair and big forehead said nothing, 
but a few days later, when Mendelssohn was expected to 
visit him, he put a piece of Gliick’s manuscript on the pi 
ano rack. Just as was expected, on entering, the visitor 
went directly to the piano and began strumming care 
lessly over the air as one would a piece of the most banal 
Italian composition, caricaturing even the singing of a 
celebrated singer of the day 

“Ah, ha!” said Berlioz, quietly behind him. “If you 
liked Gliick as well as I do you could not do that with his 
music 

“How Gliick?”’ asked Mendelssohn, startled 

“Yes, Gliick,” continued the other; “I see you don’t 
know him even as well as I do, and I see that I love him 
better than you do.” 

Another time the author of “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” sneered at the sight of a metronome in the room 
“What use is that?” he said; “every man who calls himself 
musician should know by the aspect of a sheet of music 
what its proper movement should be.” 

Later, when reading the score of “King Lear,” after 
going over it once attentively and slowly, he turned to 
3erlioz for the movement 

“What!” returned the latter, “every musician worthy 
the name can tell by the aspect of a page of music what its 
movement should be. Of course you can get it without 
me.” 

One evening when they were discussing the philosophy 
of reward and punishment for acts committed, Mendels 
sohn’s gentle, orthodox conventionality was cut short by 
some tough blasphemy of the man who thought. Just at 
that moment Mendelssohn's foot tripped against a mat 
and down he went headlong 

“There you are with your divine justice,” cried Berlioz 
“It was I who blasphemed, but it is you who fall!” 

Mendelssohn, he says, was a sweet and charming char- 
acter, bearing gracefully contradiction on all things but 
music. There he was extremely sensitive and easily 





course of harmony we should have a place in which to set 
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wounded, a very porcupine. He was specially fond of the 
melodies Berlioz had written to the words of Thomas 
Moore rhe two exchanged batons once as a sign ol 
eternal peace. Berlioz’s note on the circumstance proves 


how his ready mind was apt in directions other than 


music 
“Grand Chief he wrote we have exchanged our 
tomahawks. Mine is simple and solid—common, if you 


will. Only squaws and pale faces love things finicky and 


ornamemed, like yours. Be my brother And when the 
Great Spirit’ shall have sent us to hunt in the land of the 


Unknown, may our warriors cross our tomahawks ove1 
the door of the council!” 

Berlioz suffered much from what he called a mistaken 
conception of gratitude on the part of people whos« 
wings (or hoofs) he touched in his upward flight 
Teachers, members of the Conservatoire and Academy 
critics, artists, people from among whom he rose, all 
sought to keep a ball and chain to his leg in the form of 
gratitude” simply because they had happened to be his 
environment 

God knows, had it been in the power of any of them to 
have prevented his rise they would have been only too 
glad to have done so. Indeed his heart was scarred with 
he points of their futile sword points as it was. When, in 
spite of them, he became authority, these same people 
would have clipped truth, honor, rigor, art, conscience 

} 
t 


»y reminders 


and perverted his instinct for right speaking by 
of what he “owed” to them as horizon during his art 
Lirth, and his “duty” to admire and praise them to the end 
his days. 

3erlioz was too strong and powerful and straight a 


ol 


haracter, however, to be turned aside by any such filigree 
nonsense as that. He was a man who would not hesitate 
) point out error in his mother, if necessary—as indeed 
he did 
In this category, however, he did not include those who 
had been sincere friends and had done him real service or 


been to him the source of real comiort 
devoted beyond degree and endlessly grateful in the high- 


To these he was 


est sense 

Speaking of a German chef who had shown himself par 
ticularly sympathetic and appreciative, the composer 
wrote 


1 such ardor 


He was such a good fellow He showec 
and good-will in seconding me that I am absolutely un 
able.to speak of him, his work and his compositions as 


they merit. It would look as if I were trying to repay 


him when I was only rendering strict justice A good 
ness is always lost one way or another 

One can easily imagine the savage contempt which 
such a man experienced when after being some 

me in Rome as student he sent back to the French 

\cademy as proof of his “advancement” a piece of music 
vhich he had written in Paris before he ever went there 
He kept as a masterpiece of judicial and official criticism 
the document which rejoiced in the “evident progression 
of their young friend-pupil, the wonderful change in his 
taste and style, and the evident discarding of errors which 
they had once feared would overcome him.” 

On DIRECTORS 
Theatrical directors are all the same Nothing can 
equal their sagacity in discovering platitudes unless it be 
their instinctive aversion for all that requires finesse, care, 
grandeur and originality. In fact, they are more public 
than the publics.” 

I must say that in this regard as a whole the French 
directors are superior. When needed they show an artis 
tic devotion, an artistic insight and conscience, and an 
exquisite tact in choosing between good and bad in work 
or in executants. Yet Berlioz had suffered the tortures 
of the damned with Paris directors. But he was able to 
see that in a sense it was because his demands were outside 
their possibilities of conception or of execution, and to 
give them their just dues as above. But he continues 

I ask myself a thousand times why it is that directors 
in all countries, operatic and theatrical both, show such 
marked obstinate and unshakable predilection for that 
which real artists, cultivated spirits, and even the best of 
the public, consider ‘miserable stuff,’ productions which 
have neither subject value nor value of workmanship, and 
which have no lasting power 

“It surely is not that these things win a success which is 
denied to really fine work. On the contrary, the opposite 
is often the case It is not either that the better works 
are more expensive in mounting than the more miserable 
product. That also is frequently proven the contrary 

“T fancy the reason of this is that one demands of every 
body in the theatre, from the prompter to the director 
care, attention, study and patience, and of the artist som: 
talent, training and inspiration; while the other class of 
work is made specially for the lazy, the superficial, the 
mediocre, the ignorant and the imbecile \ director 
naturally likes to give that which gives the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to his personnel. He chooses that 
which mounts itself, which requires no special pains 
which stirs up no antagonism, interferes with no habit 
follows easily in the beaten mechanical path; above all, 
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SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, birector, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

who may be assured when commencing their 

Studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress wiil be steady 

Mr. Sherwood's methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., 
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WALTON PERKINS, Secretary and Manager. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, 


and certain. 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. 


not expose ignorance and in- 


least time to be set in 


things which do 
and which demands the 


those 
capacity 
motion. 

“Again, 
mania for a certain class of ideas, 
I know a director whose penchant is for a 
Any piece which 


has a mono- 
of cos- 


is a class of director that 
of appearance, 


there 


tume even. 
cardinal in a red hat on a raised dais. 
did not have in it a cardinal in a red hat un a raised dais 
has not for him the slightest possible interest. 

“There is another class of director that instinctively 
recoils before plays in which the author shares the di- 
rection. You see this in a way takes the helm out of their 
hands before their personnel, puts them at a disadvantage, 
brings up points which are uncommon and original, and 
which expose gaucherie and perhaps ignorance. This you 
may imagine is very displeasing, and you may depend M. 
Director who once passes through it vows that he will 
keep himself hereafter to seas in which the route is well 
marked by experience.” 

Berlioz, who thought for himself on all subjects with 
which he was brought in contact, declared himself boldly 
in favor of chloroforming invalids whose life had been 
by science as hopeless, but who could be 
through months of ceaseless torture. 
“thus to condemn an 


given over 
“preserved” 

“Of what use,” he says, 
tunate to months of suffering when one-half of a minute 
would be sufficient to put an end to it without conscious- 
ness even of the fact if so desired. Butno. God's will must 
Just as if one thing that happened was not as much 
Just as if God would not 
the 


unfor- 


be done. 
by ‘the will of God’ as another. 
favor a measure so full of reason and common sense, 
contrary of which is so devoid of everything except stupid 
law and false religious sentiment.” 

Berlioz, although a strong, robust man physically, was 
harassed through most of his life by tendency to bron- 
chitis and throat trouble, brought on by exposure, lack 
of comfort and insufficient clothing on coming to Paris 
first, and later through inclemency of foreign weather dur- 
ing forced trips in coaches and comfortless hotels. It 
was no doubt aggravated by the incessant talking through 
which he was obliged to pass to make clear his designs 
and his music, in discussion in rehearsal direction and in 
the rare outbursts when, coming upon a congenial friend, 
he gave vent to some of the mighty pent up force of his 
tremendous character. 


in New York City last June. 
enthusiasm. 
American pianist. 


(N. Y.) 


which have 


the distinguished professeur de chant at 
speaks of this feature of his 


Mme. Artot, 
Paris, who remembers him, 
life obstacle and his domination of it and in following the 
strong instincts of his nature as “pathetic.” 

In her scrap book, by the way, Mme. Artot has treasures 
in the form of criticisms from Berlioz’s pen in regard to 
her début at the Opéra in Paris in “Fidés.” The criti- 
cisms are admirable, and all the more so as coming from 
the pen of perhaps one of the most sincere and honorable, 
as well as the most severe, critics who ever traced a line. 

When I opened these memories it was to place a senti- 
ment of Berlioz which vaguely possessed me and of which 
I wanted the exact wording. All that has followed has 
been but a tracing of a few of the undercurrents of senti- 


ment, feeling aside, as it were, of the colossal musical 
temperament. 
No reference has made to the tremendous technical 


values of the souvenirs of a man who lived one subject 
and for one subject while being illuminated by all the 
other subjects. No reference has been made to the big 
teachings of his letters, dissertations on musical organiza- 
instruments of orchestras, works on har- 


tions, orchestras, 
mony, musical schools, reforms, faults and virtues of 
musical movements throughout Europe, and on reper- 


toires, the works of masters and their treatment, his own 
compositions, their intention, formation, treatment, &c. 

So important, so valuable seems all that he has thought 

and said and the way he has said it that I can only feel a 

sore sort of artistic remorse that I did not instead make a 

close translation of the entire two books, in which not 

a single comma or semicolon should be misplaced or lost. 
FANNIE EpGAr Tuomas. 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Feeling the necessity for a more extensive musical 
library for the cabinet organ, Breitkopf & Hartel have 
just issued a series of compositions written and adapted 
especially for the Mason & Hamlin harmonium or cab- 
inet organ. 

The publishers call particular attention to these publi- 
cations, as they are the work of musicians of high stand- 
ing who devoted considerable time to the study of the 
instrument before composing music for it. 

In the series are solos, duets, songs and a couple of 
duos arranged for the organ, with violin or violoncello. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M 
His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 


He has been acknowledged by critics, 


Mr. Sherwood will teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 
Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 
T.N. A 


the public and musicians to be the greatest 


The Metaphysician and Mystic in the Field 
of Voice Culture. 


BY FLOYD 8S. MUCKEY, M. D 


No. I 
T may seem at the first glance that a discussion of 
knowledge or how we know things is out of place in 
an article on the science of voice production. But if we 
matter for a moment we must conclude that 


consider the 


it is not only not out of place, but that a brief description 


of how we know things could very profitably form an in 
4 clear understanding of what 


troduction to any science 
which 


knowledge is and of the 
we gain this knowledge will enable us to test our con 
whether have arrived 


processes by means of 


clusions and thus decide as to we 
at the truth or not. 

The science of voice production if traced back to its 
ultimate source would involve a description of the whole 
universe as far as we know it. The same statement is true 
The domain of knowledge cannot be 
compartment 


of any other science 
off compartments 
labeled a science, having no relation to or connection with 
any of the other compartments. All knowledge is relative, 
and any science if traced back tar enough would involve a 
discussion of every other There is, however, a 
certain method which must be followed in the development 
and the scientific method is the sole path 
by which we The word 
knowledge indeed only applies to the product of the scien- 
tific method in this field 

Other methods may lead to fantasy, 
to belief or superstition, 
method consists first in the 
second, in the comparison of 


divided into and each 


science 


science, 
can attain to knowledge 


of every 
very 


as that of the poet 
or the metaphysician, but never 
to knowledge. The scientific 
carcful classification of facts; 
their relationships and sequences, and finally the discovery 
aid of the disciplined imagination of a brief state- 


by the 
words describes the whole 


ment or formula which in a few 
range of facts. Such a formula is termed a scientific or 
natural law. The first thing to be determined is what are 
facts or the things which we classify. This question must 
be answered before we can start on our path of scientific 
The ultimate source of all knowing or 
Sense-impressions are 


investigation. 


knowledge is sense-impression. 
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changes produced in the brain cells by messages con 
veyed to these cells through the medium of the senses. 

If these changes are sufficiently pronounced they are 
permanent and form what are called stored sense-im- 
pressions These stored sense-impressions are made 
manifest in the form of association with immediate sense 
impressions of like character. It is the association of 
these immediate and stored sense-impressions which we 
call facts Facts are the raw material of knowledge 
Facts bear the same relation to knowledge that raw cot- 
ton does to the finished fabric. Facts must be put 
through a manufacturing process before they can be 
dignified by the term knowledge. This process consists 
first in classification. Before we can classify facts we 
must describe them, and in order to classify them ac- 
curately this description must be clear and concise. The 
very first step, then, in the evolution of knowledge is a 
concise description of our sense-impressions. Classified 
facts, however, are not knowledge 

The next step in this manufacturing process is the 
noting of the relationships and sequences of these classes 
of facts. In order to do this we must have a concise 
description of each class of facts Last of all we must 
have a brief and concise description of these relationships 
and sequences and of the inferences and conclusions 
which are drawn from these, or, in other words, the 
formulation of what are termed scientific or natural laws. 
Until we are able to formulate and state the natural laws 
or fundamental principles pertaining to any subject we 
cannot be said to have any knowledge of that subject. 

This presupposes, first, a concise description of groups 
of associated sense-impressions or facts; second, a con- 
cise description of classes of facts; third, a concise 
description of the relationships and sequences of these 
classes of facts and a brief statement of the inferences and 
conclusions drawn from these relationships and sequences. 
The process of gathering in and classifying facts or sense- 
impressions is carried on by what is termed the perceptive 
faculty. The noting of the relationships and sequences of 
these classes and the drawing of inferences and conclusions 
from these relationships and sequences is carried out by 
what is known as the reasoning faculty. 

The use of the imagination in science is to suggest 
those formulz or scientific laws by which we are able to 
describe a wide range of facts. The use of the imagina- 
tion in the scientific method is a very important one, but 
it must be constantly held in check by the perceptive 
faculty. Any suggestion offered by the imagination 
should at once be referred by a process which is just the 
reverse of the one described above to the perceptive 
faculty, or, in other words, to our sense impressions. If 
the suggestion offered by the imagination is found to cor- 
respond with the sense impressions or facts then, and not 
till then, can we be satisfied of its truth. This process 
should be gone through with repeatedly and not until we 
have tested a suggestion by every class of sense impres- 


QUARTET. 


sions which can be brought to bear upon it should we be 
satisfied to let it stand. 

In regard to this point Pearson writes 
the keynote to the scientific use of the imagination 


Herein lies 


Hundreds of men have allowed their imagination to solve 
the universe, but the men who have contributed to our 
real understanding of natural phenomena have been those 
who were unstinting in their application of criticism to 
the product of their imaginations. It is such criticism 
which is the essence of the scientific use of the imagina 
tion, which is, indeed, the very life blood of science.” 
This is what we mean when we speak of the “disciplined 
imagination.” The formulation of scientific laws by the 
aid of the disciplined imagination through the classifica 
tion of facts is what is known as the inductive method of 
reasoning. The inverse process, or the testing of these 
laws by referring them to the perceptive faculty, is called 
the deductive method of reasoning 

These two methods of reasoning form the mainstay of 
the scientist. Without them knowledge and science are 
impossible. There is still another method of reasoning 
which is termed reasoning by analogy or comparison 
This, as I will show later, forms the mainstay of the poet 
and the metaphysician. Reasoning by analogy is a most 
prolific source of error. It has its place in scientific 
work, but it is very treacherous and must be continually 
tested by the inductive and deductive methods, which are 
based on our sense impressions. Analogy is useful for 
the most part only in giving clues to discoveries, or, in 
other words, as an aid to the imagination. We have seen 
that the raw material of knowledge consists of a mass of 
sense impressions which are gathered in by the perceptive 
faculty. These sense impressions are said to be occasioned 
by what are termed phenomena, objects or things. In 
reality, however, any object is for us nothing more nor 
less than a group of sense impressions. When, therefore, 
we describe any object or thing we are simply describing 
a group of sense impressions. Science is a description of 
the contents of the mind or of these groups of sense im 
pressions. This description necessitates the use of words 
or language. Words then represent groups of sense im 
pressions or ideas 

We must be very careful in the use of words, otherwise 
there will result a confusion of ideas, which is the direct 
antithesis of classification of ideas, an essential process of 
knowledge. There is no more common source of mis- 
takes and bad reasoning than the improper use of words 
Whether we are writing, reading, speaking or merely 
thinking we should always try to avoid confusion in the 
use of words. Although there is a relation or connection 
between any science and every other science, and although 
the same method must be pursued in the development of 
every science (just as the same method must be used in 
the development of every voice), still we have certain 
words which are used to describe our sense impressions 
in these different branches, and these words or terms 
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cannot be used indiscriminately. Otherwise there would 
result confusion of ideas and knowledge would be im 
possible 

Pearson has very aptly described the mind as a sorting 
machine. He says: “It is not hard to imagine by exten 
sion of existing machinery a great stone sorting machine 
of such a character that, when a confused heap of stones 
was thrown in pell-mell at one end, some sizes would be 
rejected, while the others would come out at the other end 
e sifted and sorted according to their sizes 


of the machir 
In some such way as this, perhaps, we may look upon that 
great sorting machine—the human perceptive faculty.” 
Now, suppose we describe the stones which are rejected 
by this sorting machine by the term very large, and those 
which are sorted by the terms large, medium, small and 
very small. It is very evident that after we had decided 
what the use of these terms should be that it would not 
do to describe the stones which are rejected by the term 
small or the largest size which the machine would receive 
by the term very large 

This would be equivalent to mixing them all up to 
gether again, and our work of sorting would have been in 
vain. This is equally true of the classes of sense im 
pressions which are turned out by that great sorting ma 
chine, the human perceptive faculty We have certain 
terms to describe our sense impressions of light; other 
terms to describe our sense impressions of heat; still 
others to describe our sense impressions of sound, and 
so on through the list. If heat is an attribute of the voice, 
then the voice can be described in terms of heat, and not 
otherwise, and it is just as reasonable to say a hot voice 
as to say a warm voice, as these two words are used to 
represent different degrees of the same sense impression 
If light and color are attributes of the voice, then the 
voice can be described in terms of light and color, and not 
otherwise. It is just as reasonable to say a black voice or 
a blue voice as to say a white voice. It is not reasonable 
to use any of these terms to describe the voice, because 
by doing this we break down our classification of sense 
impressions, and this classification is a necessary ante 
cedent of reasoning and of the knowledge which is 
founded on this reasoning 

The same plan must be pursued after we reach those 
divisions of knowledge which we term sciences This 
lassification must still go on and we must have certain 
terms to describe certain sub-classes of sense impressions 
which are included in any one science. For example, in 
voice production we have certain terms which are used 
to describe that sub-class of sense impressions known as 
pitch, other terms to describe that class known as intensity 
that class 


and carrying power, and still others to describe 


known as quality 
Much of the confusion, indefiniteness and obscurity in 


the literature of voice production comes from the indis 


criminate use of terms in describing these different classes 


of sense impressions We can readily understand then 
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why a careful use of words is an absolute essential of cor- 
rect reasoning. 

It is most important that we should thoroughly under- 
stand this matter, for it furnishes us with a standard of 
criticism which is invincible and will help us to clear up 
many things which now seem indefinite and obscure. If 
we use terms of heat and terms of light to describe the 
phenomena or sense impressions of sound it will have the 
effect of mixing all of these sense impressions into a con- 
glomerate mass, and the work which has been done by 
the perceptive faculty in sortmg or classifying these sense 
impressions will have been wasted, and anything like sci- 
knowledge will be out of the question. There 
One valid objection or 


ence or 
can be no exception to this rule. 
exception to a classification will break down that classifi- 
cation, and a new have to be made. We are, 
perhaps, now in a better position to understand what Karl 
Pearson meant when he said “All knowledge is concise 
description.” Max Miiller’s statement that “Right lan- 
guage is right thought, and right thought is right lan- 
guage, and if we want to understand, not only the disease, 
but the health also of our thought—that is to say, the 
whole life of our thought—we can study it nowhere more 
efficiently than in the pathology of language.’”’ Also Lord 
Kelvin’s statement that “We have no real knowledge of 
a subject, or at least this knowledge cannot be dignified 
by the term science, until we can apply mensuration to it.” 

These three declarations are only different ways of stat- 
Every step in the process of gaining 
knowledge is a description. We cannot describe things 
without the use of language, therefore Max Miiller’s state- 
We cannot reason or reckon or make exact 
descriptions without numbers, therefore Lord Kelvin’s 
statement is true. The most perfect scientific formula or 
law is the one which describes in the fewest possible words 
Karl Pearson’s statement 
the 


one will 


ing the same idea. 


ment is true. 


the widest range of phenomena. 
describes all three steps in the 
fewest words, and therefore it is the most perfect. 

If “Critique” had considered this statement for a moment 
he would have realized that it was broad enough to cover 
every possible connection, and he would have hesitated 
The word all 
have 


scientific method in 


before he pronounced it false and absurd. 
does not admit of any exceptions. He 
had the slightest conception of the meaning of these quo- 
tations and of the word knowledge or he would not have 
been so ready to set his opinion against that of such men 
as Kar! Pearson, Max Miiller and Lord Kelvin. The ex- 
placing the voice, seems to give “Critique” a 


could not 


pressior, 

great deal of trouble, and it is easy to see why this is so. In 

his first article he says in regard to this term: “To place 
) g 


and locate anything is to put it there and leave it, and as 
the air waves, which make up the voice, are in constant 
motion and not stationary for even the fraction of a sec- 


ond, how therefore would it be possible to ‘place’ the 


voice anywhere?’ 
This is the correct 
while the voice or air waves involves an idea 


idea. The word place involves an 
idea of rest 
of motion, and it is impossible to describe motion in terms 
of rest, its opposite. This is simply a breaking down of 
our classification of sense impressions, which, as we have 
seen, must result in chaos and confusion. In his second 
article “Critique” tells us that voice placement means voice 
production. As the cords very important 
part to play in producing the voice, would he say that we 
place the voice with the vocal cords? The only result 
possible from such a use of terms is confusion and ig- 
norance, and the teacher or writer who uses this term 
“placing the voice” is befogging his own mind as well as 
the minds of those he is trying to teach. 

My old friend Mr. Brown, after a long silence, comes 
forward again and gives us, in the National Edition of 
Tue Musicat Courier, nearly two and one-half pages of 
quotations from various writers on this topic of voice 
placing. Mr. Brown tells us that “this is a question of 
vital importance in the training of the human voice.” If 
the object of the writer and teacher is to befog the minds 
of those whom they are trying to teach, then the use of 
this term If the 
object of these writers and teachers is to impart knowl- 
edge, then this term, with all of the contusion, ignorance 
and obscurity which its use has entailed, must be thrown 
There can 


vocal have a 


“voice placing” is of vital importance. 


bodily out of the science of voice production. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 
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be no compromise and no exception to this statement. 
The admission of one exception to this rule would be to 
admit the impossibility of knowing anything about the 
voice. Science admits of absolutely no contradictions. 
{his statement of Mr. Brown’s gives nim the unmis- 
takable stamp of metaphysician in the field of voice pro- 
duction. A perusal of these quotations given by Mr. 
Brown is the best proof of my position on this question 
and I thank him for this timely illustration. It is the best 
ilustration of the conditions which must have existed at 
the “Tower of Babel” which I have ever seen. Here we 
have chaos and confusion, with the resulting ignorance, 
personified. These quotations are valuable only as show- 
ing what the undisciplined imagination will do when given 
iree play. The disciplined imagination rejects this term at 
once, because it breaks down the classification of sense- 
impressions, of motion and Dr. H. Holbrook 
Curtis, whose cause Mr. Brown championed in a series of 
articles last year, has written a book entitled ‘Voice 
Building and Tone Placing,” which is, as we might expect 
from its title, a confused mass of ideas involving all sorts 
This book is another 


rest. 


of absurdities and contradictions. 
excellent example of the havoc caused in the field of 
reasoning by the breaking down of our classification of 
sense-impressions. To give the reader some idea of the 
obscurity which is involved under such circumstances I 
will insert Mr. Brown’s quotation from that book: 

“(21) Curtis, Dr. H. Holbrook. ‘Voice Building and 
Tone Placing, Showing a New Method of Relieving In- 
jured Vocal Cords by Tone Exercises’ (1896). Chapter 
VIL., page 137, is entitled ‘Tone Placing—The application 
cf the correct focus of tone in removing pathological con- 
ditions caused by the use of improper methods of voice 
production.’ In this chapter no definition of ‘tone plac- 
ing’ is given, but the discussion shows that apparently Dr. 
Curtis includes in his meaning of the term placing the 
‘attack’ or manner in which the tone is started on the 
vocal bands by the breath and its control from the larynx 
to the lips, and hence involves the effort of the epiglottis 
in changing (deflection of) the air wave direction or 
molding the air wave and its delivery in the 
pharynx so as to call into action the nasal chambers, &c., 


shape 


1. é., ‘nasal resonance.’ ’ 

In this book, entitled “Tone Placing,” and even in a 
chapter which is specially dedicated to its elucidation, Mr. 
Brown states that no definition of “tone placing” is given. 
The reason for this is perfectly clear. It is because it is 
Now, the 
course of this destroyer of reason a little farther and see 
In 


impossible to define a myth. let us follow 


how it plays havoc wherever it appears. his second 
article “Critique” tells that “ ‘Voice placement’ cor 
responds with the term ‘voice production,’ ”’ 


us 
or, in other 
words, that “place” is a synonym for “produce.” This is 
not true. If “Critique” look up the definitions of 
these two words he will find that in no sense in which one 
can be used can any use of the other be made to take its 
Again he tells us that “If the voice is correctly pro 
A voice, then, which is incorrectly 
Substituting the word “pro- 


will 


place. 
duced it is ‘placed.’” 
produced is not “placed.” 
duced” for the word “placed” in the last sentence we have: 
A voice which is incorrectly produced is not produced—an 
To produce, when used to describe 
the the idea of 
motion, while place involves the idea of rest, and any in- 
terchange of these two terms must result in contradiction 


absolute contradiction. 


voice, means to generate, and involves 


and ignorance. 

Now let us trace this word “placement” into the field of 
resonance and note how it distorts and upsets our reason- 
ing here. In regard to this “Critique” says: 

“In this connection I will give you an example of your 
carelessness in reasoning. I stated that resonance is not 
placement, but is the result of placement (voice produc- 
tion), and this is perfectly correct, and corresponds with 
the very definition which you give, viz.: 

“ ‘Physicists tell us that resonance and reinforcement are 
the result of the sympathetic vibration of sounding boards 
and of the air in resonance cavities, and they can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

“Let us analyze these statements. 
nance is the result of certain conditions, viz., sympathetic 
vibration of sounding boards and of the air in the reso- 


Physicists say reso- 


nance cavities. 
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“I said resonance is the result of certain conditions, viz., 
proper voice placement (production); or, in other words, 
when the organs which form the scunding boards and 
cavities are in proper position, there results that which 
we call resonance. So far from disagreeing with physi- 
cists, or proving them to be in error, the statements above 
correspond exactly.” 

This use of the word “placement” compels “Critique” 
to define the result of production. 
This definition is not a true one, because it does not cover 
the whole range of facts. According*to this definition 
tones produced by such instruments as the violin and 
Again in order to 


resonance as voice 


piano would be without resonance. 
make his definition cover the ground which the definition 
given by the physicists does, he says: ‘When the organs 
which form the sounding boards (of the voice, F. S. M.) 
and cavities are in proper position there results that which 
this “gay 
There 


we call resonance.”” Once more do we sce 


deceiver” playing havoc with ‘Critique’s” 
is nothing in the vocal instrument which can possibly 
act as a sounding board, because sounding boards must 


reason 


be perfectly dry, while the dryest structure in the vocal 
instrument is 48.6 per cent. water. Here again we 
the work of the undisciplined imagination. If “Critique” 
had tested this suggestion of his imagination by his sense- 


see 


impressions of sounding boards he would have rejected 
it at once, 

Thus we see that his attempt to make his definition o 
resonance correspond with that of the physicist has been 
a fruitless one, and his effort to show my carelessness in 
If we test the 


reasoning has proved to be a boomerang 
statement of the physicist in regard to resonance by our 
sense impressions we will find that it covers every possi- 
ble case. There are exceptions, therefore we must 
accept it. If we test “Critique’s” definition of resonance 
by our sense impressions we find that it only covers one 


no 


case, and there are many exceptions, therefore we must 
reject it. The suggestion which “Critique’s” imagination 
makes to him, that my arguments regarding Senor Belari’s 
sentence are ridiculous, has still less foundation 

Iwill add the words which “Critique” should be 
added and then made This 
sentence then ‘The capital error, the 
cause of all Dr. Muckey’s errors, is to pretend to apply to 
vocal cords rigid by 
that there 
other 


says 


see what can be out of it 


reads as follows: 
the vocal organs the theory of the 
Does this 


cords 


tension, purely and simply.” mean 
making the 
by tension? The only other means possible would be the 
insertion into the cords of some material having inherent 
wood, or ivory, which 
Are these the important factors 


are ways of vocal rigid than 


rigidity, such as pieces of metal 
would hardly be feasible. 


which I have left out? what 


Ii not will “Critique” state 
they are? 

I stated in my last article that the influence of life on 
muscular and membranous tissue was to make them less 
rigid, and it is impossible to see how “any change in the 
position of the larynx,” any “modification of the glottis 
or of the vocal tube” could affect the rigidity of the vocal 
cords unless they produced a change in tension, and even 


Tension is the only pos- 


this does not necessarily follow 
sible means we have of giving rigidity to the vocal cords 
If this is my greatest error and at the same time it is the 
truth, then Sefior Belari has unconsciously paid me a com- 
pliment by saying that everything I have written is abso 
Selari did not intend to 
I did not that 
“Critique” must re- 


lutely true. I am quite sure that 
do this, therefore I stated that 
Belari himself knew what he had said. 
member that criticisms, like knowledge, to be valid must 
be based upon reasoning, and this reasoning upon facts 
He gives no facts at all in this case, so that we will have 
to attribute his assertion that my arguments are ridicu- 
lous to his poetical or metaphysical imagination. It may 
be that “Critique” is merely trying his hand at blank verse 
in writing these articles. If this be true then it would be 
greatly to his credit for him to come out openly and 


believe 


Say so, 

Then there will be no danger of his being classed as a 
metaphysician, which would be greatly to his discredit 
Anyone who offers criticisms without giving any reasons 
in support of them is malicious, and no matter in what 
criticisms are offered 
“Anything which 


department of knowledge these 


they are a menace to the general good. 


LOUIS V. SAAK 
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phenomena in what we have termed the routine of per- 
ceptions tends to stultify our reasoning faculty by de- 
stroying the sole basis of knowledge. It decreases our 
power of foresight and lessens our strength in the battle 
of life. 
whole intellectual character of those who experience it, 


Every ecstatic and mystical state weakens the 


for it impairs their belief in the normal routine of per- 
ceptions. The abnormal perceptive faculty, whether it be 
of the madman or mystic, must ever be a danger to hu- 
man society, for it undermines the efficiency of reason as 
a guide to conduct. Conviction, therefore, of the uniform 
order of phenomena is essential to social welfare. The 
poet is a valued member of the community, be 
cause he is known to be a poet. The metaphy 
sician or mystic is a poet, often a very great 
one, but unfortunately he is not known to be a poet, 
because he clothes his poetry in the language of apparent 
reason, and hence it follows that he is liable to be a dan- 
gerous member of the community.” Our every act and 
every word is fraught with responsibility, and “Critique” 
cannot escape this responsibility. If he cannot verify his 
assertions or the suggestions of his imagination by his 
sense inmpressions then he is not only doing harm to 
himself, but to everyone else who gives any weight to 
these vagaries and fantasies. Any statement which cannot 
in some way be verified by our sense impressions is a 
fantasy, and those who habitually masquerade fantasies 
in the guise of truths are madmen or mystics If 
Critique” allowed his imagination to trick him in every 
field as it does in the field of voice production he would 
be as mad as a “March hare,” and he would be behind the 
bars of an insane asylum inside of twenty-four hours 
(To be continued.) 


From Paris. 
PARIS, July 12. 1808 

N Tue Musica Courter of October 30, 1895, ap- 
| peared an article on a remarkable society lady of Paris, 
the Princesse de Polignac, who with her husband, a 
musician of classic order, was indefatigable in her efforts 
for the advancement ci the best class of music and 
musicians in the city. The fact that the lady was an Ameri 
can born (née Miss Singer) lent much interest to this 
good news, and the portrait of the princess, who is both 
young and charming, and herself'an admirable musician, 
heightened infinitely this interest 

Since then accounts have been given from time to time 
of unusual musical auditions being given at her home, 
in which the standard was always high, the interest deep 
and sincere. None of them has ever been better than the 
last. The occasion was the closing of the year of the 
Schola Cantorum Society, which has made such strides in 
the past two years in the direction of eccl 
reform. M. Guilmant, M. Bordes, M. d'Indy, M. Bour 
gault Ducoudray, the Prince de Polignac and a few 


esiastical music 


other musical leaders in Paris have been the courageous 
and tireless spirits of the enterprise that was so slow and 
difficult of commencement, but which has already reached 
such solid footing 

Out of study, research and discussion a valuable school 
has grown, embracing classes in organ and improvization, 
counterpoint and composition, harmony and accompani- 
ment, the Gregorian chant, piano, expression and rhythm, 
studies in music history, the Gregorian chant pure, Latin 
liturgy &c., the professors of which are the apostles in 
the cause, the above-named leaders, with M. Guilmant as 
president. 

The princess, with her usual gracious tact and kindli 
ness, invited the society to give their closing exercises in 
her lovely music chapel attached to her home, in which is 
a fine Cavaille-Coll organ. The society and its friends, 
the friends of serious music among the élite, and several 
bishops and archbishops were present. The following 
program, in itself a little résume of the types of thought 
followed, must be interesting to all musicians: 

Toccata and fugue, Bach: Trois Motets for four voices, 
by Paul Jumel, taken from the “Répertoire Moderne,” 
published by the society and sung by the Chanteurs de 
St. Gervais; a Bach Choral; two Gregorian Alleluias, 
from manuscripts of the thirteenth century, sung by wo- 
men’s voices unaccompanied; Bach Prelude in B minor; 
Trois Motets, fantaisie and fugue, Bach; Deux Motets, by 
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Baron de la Tombelle; air on the organ on airs of Brit 
tany, played by M. Guilmant, and two entr’actes, one of 
profane music and one Palestrinien 

The former consisted of a suite for piano, after the old 
style by Henri Estienne; five melodies for the voice, un 
accompanied, four of them by composition pupils of M 
d'Indy and cne a poéme maritime by the composer him 
self, and a prelude by yet another pupil. The Palestrinien 
part comprised chorus pieces by Roland de Lassus and 
Da Vittoria; an Offertoire on a Gregorian theme, by M 
Gvilmant; two religious madrigals by the Prince de 
Pelignac, and a Bach choral, played by M. Guilmant 
rhree or four of the organ pieces were played by pupils 
of M. Guilmant. 

The program of the pupils’ concert of Mme. Colonne, 
given this week, shows such a marked improvement upon 
the few old opera arias and stereotyped chansons that it 
merits attention Six religious melodies chosen from 
Beethoven's writings; three “Ave Marias,” Gounod’s. 
Cherubini’s and Saint-Saéns’, the latter a duo; an air and 
duo from “The Messiah”; Handel’s “Sirénes”; songs by 
Berlioz, and two airs from the “Damnation of Faust”; 
Schumann’s “Loves of a Poet,” seven delicate songs, sung 
by a Mme. Ekman, in the highest point of view artistic 
songs by César Franck and Bachelet, with chorus sung 
by the school, songs by Glick, Spontini and Mozart 

As one present remarked: “The whole thing has such 
1 masterly musicianliness back of it that it is almost im 
possible to think of it as a concert of a singing teacher 
\ united tribute and rebuke which spoke volumes 

Col. Henry Mapleson has been elected a member of the 
Automobile Club of France, having been proposed by the 
Comte de la Rochefoucauld and Comte de Dion 

Lancelot du Lac,” by Jonciéres, and Mehul’s “Joseph’ 
are to be the next new pieces at the Opéra. In “Joseph” 
Mile Acté will represent Benjamin Victor Hugo's 
‘Hernani” was reproduced this week at the Comédie 
Francaise 4 Mlle. Wanda de Boneza made her third 
début in this piece, the other two being “Le Roman d'un 
jeune homme pauvre” and “l’Etrangére.”’ Mlle. Acté is 
singing Elsa this week 

Miss Cora Vet, daughter of the well-known Detroit 
musician of that name, won the second medal as pupil in 
violin at the Conservatoire this week 


People are turned away nightly from the representation 


of “Trovatore” at the Varieties. Madame Foedor, a pupil 
of Juliani, is singing Leonore 
Fidéle Koenig is mourning the death of a favorite and 


promising pupil, Mr. Kidd, of Boston, who, returning to 
he ill-fated Bourgogne 
} 


finish his studies, went down on t 
He was a fine, young fellow, handsome and had a beauti 
ful voice. M. Koenig had but just received a letter from 
him telling of his success at home and joy at the oppor 
tunity to go on still further in his career. The letter was 
full of gratitude and affection and enthusiasm M 
Koenig and his wife, herself an American, are both deeply 
distressed 

Miss Della Rogers, Miss Minnie Tracey and Mr. White 
hill contributed songs to the recent Fourth of July banquet 
given in Paris 


j 
dent in 


At least one young man, an Englishman, stt 
Paris, is an ardent and enthusiastic admirer of the 
“Damnation of Faust.” He is Alfred Heilmann, and pupil 
of Delle Sedie. He has heard the composition some 
twenty-five times, and would go any distance or endure 
any discomfort to be present when it is given. He says 


it is the only composition he has ever heard that has 


not a single “hole” in it—not one homely phrase, as he 
expresses it. Moreover, he finds Berlioz the only com 
poser who can make chords so powerful that they seem 


to tear the soul and yet be beautiful. Other powerful 


chords, he says, you feel the jar, you know that they are 
out of tune. With Berlioz, though heaven and hell seem 


to come together, they are always beautiful, always musi 


M. Heilmann is just exactly right, and it is a real 
pleasure to find such independent and just appreciation in 
so young a musician—especially a singer The average 


singer would be much more apt to say 
“Berlioz, Berlioz, who is he? Tenor or baritone 
M. Heilmann has himself a remarkably fine basso 
cantante voice, of whose progress Delle Sedie is justly 
proud Another evidence of his native musicianliness is 
f 


that he is a serious student of the piano as a means « 
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musical enlightenment He is deeply interested in the 
Leschetizky method as taught by the master's young 
representative in Paris, Mlle. Frida Eissler 

Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Rochester, is here in Paris 


His province at home seems to be the teaching and de 
velopment of song meaning, a most useful department 
By this sort of study-talk he finds he increases wonder 
fully not only the expression of separate songs, but the 
udgment of people to select songs, thus increasing reper 
tory intelligently and unearthing treasures not in the 
ordinary catalogues of singers 

Mr. Aldrich expresses himself as entirely’ in sympathy 
with THe MusicaL Courier in its efforts for the ex 
tension of real musical education in the country and the 
destruction of the culpable hero worship which has been 
made the basis of musical interest in our young country 
He says that the lack of dramatic conception in operatic 
lines is entirely due to the great lack of general opera 
giving through the States; that there is any amount of 
-apable talent which could represent operatic work in all 
the large towns at least, and which would be largely 
attended in the interest of the operas themselves but for 
the poison of star curiosity which has been sown and 
which must be destroyed Mr. Aldrich is a pupil of 
Trabadelo 

Another active American musician also here with Tra 
badelo and who expresses most strongly the very same 


ideas is M. Jacobsen, a teacher and leader of musical so 


cieties in Buffalo and Rochester. -He says there is noth 
ing in America so absurdly ridiculous as this attitude once 
seen. He has seen a house filled to overflowing on the 
simple announcement that the So-and-Sos were in the 
aste, and the very same week the very same opera with 
out these people and an empty house. He says that it is 
not as if people went to the same opera given by othe1 
people and were disappointed and did not go again. It is 
that they do not go and they say they do not, and do not 
even feel ashamed of saying it. It is the Barnum training 


yet in them, he says, encouraged by the present opera sys 


tem, and must be gotten rid of before music can flourish 

Miss Gertrude Sylva, a young soprano of bright prom 
ise, a pupil of Laborde, leaves for Berlin to-night, her 
professor having left for a vacation. She was extensively 
mentioned as one of the best of the class at the closing ex 
ercises a few weeks ago. She speaks German, sings Ital 
ian, and is willing to be slow with the French so as to 
get it 

Miss Isabel Carter, another pupil of the same teacher, 
who was also very favorably mentioned both as to singing 
ind appearance on the occasion of the closing concert 


is decided to remain in Paris and study her French faith 
fully under one of the most capable and practical! teachers 
f the language in the city, Madame Frank. Other pupils 


of this same teacher are Miss Johnson, of Boston; Mrs 


Etta Edwards, of Boston: Miss Howe, Miss Bancroft and 
Mrs. Anderson. Mme. Frank is boundless in her efforts to 
nake pupils fluent conversationalists She takes them 
walking, has them visit parks and monuments and con 
pels them to talk all the time in French, while she cor 
rects their errors and makes those errors the subject of 
study next day It is needless to speak the progress 
they make 

Miss M. Ethel Altemus, a fascinating little pianist, pupil 
of M. Breitner, leaves Paris to-day to rejoin her mether in 
London. She has studied some twenty pieces while here 


and has gained much both in technic and expression 
Miss Bertha Cushing has left for home 
The Balutet Piano Normal School holds its examina 
tion this week. M. Guilmant is president of the jury 


The [Europe Artiste of this week has an extensive article 


and portrait of Mlle. Fannie Francisca on its front page 
[he young American receives great praise from the critics 
for her highly successful appearances at Monte Carlo and 
recently in Paris at the Trocadéro 

Mrs. Alma Ribolla has had another success in London 
She sang last week at St. James’ Hall at Miss Janotha’s 
concert there under the immediate patronage of the 
Queen. The Princess of Wales was present and shook 
hands with the singer, expressing pleasure at her admit 
able singing. The Ribollas have sailed for America 

Paris is more beautiful than a dream. It was never so 
beautiful as now And with all its beauty never a note of 
music out of the regular concert lines, never a band, never 
a song, never a serenade, never a harmonic outbreak of 
student or soldier, never a college song—no music in the 
air of France 
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BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL!COURIER, / 
BERLIN, July 11, 1898. ‘ 


LL the while I was finishing my last week’s report of 

the Mayence meeting of the Allgemeine Deutscher 

Musikverein my mind was troubled about something I 

had forgotten to mention. I looked carefully through my 

program once more, but could not find out what it was, 
and finally I mailed my letter. 

When it was in the post office and I on my way home to 
the hotel f remembered what it was that I had forgotten 
and also why I could not find it in the program. The 
reason for the latter circumstance is simply because it was 
not an official musical affair, and hence it was not down on 
the program, and yet it was of interest to Americans and 
to all those who believe in American singers. I speak of 
an informal introduction of Lillian Blauvelt through Man- 
ager Herman Wolff, of Berlin, at the gathering of musi- 
cians which took place after the second concert of the 
meeting. Here where the élite the German musik- 
directors was assembled in full force the stunningly 
beautiful American girl, skillfully accompanied by Mr. 
Mayer-Mahr, made a hit the like of which I have rarely 
“Navarraise” and 


of 


seen. She sang an aria from Massenet’s 
roused this representative audience to a high pitch of gen- 
uine and spontaneous enthusiasm. The celebrated ro- 
manza from “Mignon” was next sung in flawless French, 
and with a wealth of tender feeling and expression. Then 
a further encore became inexorable, and our lovely 
countrywoman gave with a delightful little foreign flavor 
of accent in German a pretty little Lied by Frank Van der 
Stucken. The whole affair, which was really cleverly man- 
aged, although it bore the character of an absolute im- 
provization—something quite accidental and incidental— 
was very successful and will, no doubt, bear good fruit in 
the way of concert engagements in Germany should Miss 
Blauvelt decide upon spending the next musical season in 
this instead of her own fatherland. 

Another American, although not a native one, secured a 
hearing at this same informal meeting. It was Richard 
Kohl, of New York, the inventor of that interesting new 
orchestral instrument the contra bass clarinet. I mentioned 
before that he won the valuable appreciation of such au- 
thorities as Richard Strauss, Nikisch, Kniese and Siegfried 
Wagner, and now Mr. Kohl, who produced his instrument 
before Weingartner, has received from him also a very 
strong testimonial letter in favor of the new instrument. 
All the orchestral conductors and musicians who heard 
the contra bass clarinet at Mayence were unanimous in 
their favorable comment of its mellowness and richness, as 
well as easy speaking and quickness of tone production 
and its general advantage over the contra bassoon, whose 
place Mr. Kohl’s instrument will surely succeed in taking 
in the future. 

. * . 

Returned to Berlin I found the two summer operas in 
full blast, but, of course, everything else musically dead, 
unless you want to count Edouard Strauss and his orches- 
tra among the musical attractions. To me he has ever ap- 
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peared as the dancing clown of the Strauss family, and his 
posing as well as his self-conceited coxcombish manner 
and affectation make him to me quite unbearable. He 
opened up last night at the Friedrichshain brewery con- 
cert hall, a very spacious building that holds about 5,000 
pecple, and as it was Sunday and raining a very large but 
by no means fashionable audience was present, who ap- 
plauded vigorously and vociferously everything—even 
Edouard Strauss’ own compositions. 

As long as the present cold and rainy weather, which 
makes July seem almost like March or November, con- 
tinues “Biergarden” Eddy (to use one of Jeromepark 
Hopkins’ most favored expressions) is liable to do a good 
business at the Friedrichshain. It must also be conceded 
that his band of forty-five is by no means a bad one. 





* * * 


At the new Royal Opera (formerly Kroll’s) those mem- 
bers of the old Royal Opera personnel who have not taken 
a summer vacation during the period of six weeks while 
the opera house annually closes its doors, are giving a 
lively series of variegated performances with the attractive 
assistance of guests from other German and foreign opera 
houses. 

One of the principal ones of the latter category is Jean 
Lassalle, the French baritone, who is better known to New 
York than he is to Berlin. The success of his short spring 
stagione here has encouraged him to resume his “guest- 
ing’ appearances, and last Tuesday night he was heard in 
the part of Don Giovanni. It is better suited to his voice 
than the part in which I had heard him before, viz., 
Mephisto, in Gounod’s “Faust,” in which his acting is free 
from all conventionalities, but which lies much too low 
for him. On the contrary, I found his Don Giovanni his- 
trionically not half as interesting as the much livelier and 
more fiery impersonation cf the part by d’Andrade, but 
vocally he made quite a hit through his fine delivery of the 
champagne song, which was redemanded, and a like pleas- 
ant fate befell the serenade. 

You see, we hear so little really artistic singing here in 
Berlin, and from men even less than from the fair sex, 
that it is no wonder that an artist like Lassalle, even if the 
beauty and power of his voice are no longer in their full 
bloom, is able to create quite a favorable impression 
merely by his good method of delivery and of noble style 
of singing. His Don Giovanni on the whole, however, 
lacks liveliness and virility. He is too fat, and hence too 
apathetic for the part. 

Of the home element in the cast I make no mention, 
simply because I have spoken too often about each one of 
them before. There were, however, two guests from 
smaller German opera houses whom I cannot pass over 
without a word of mitigated praise. Herr Sattler, from 
Bremen, was the Masetto, and he behaved quite decently, 
although the pointed way in which he delivered his part 
smacked a little of provincialism. Herr Lohfing, from I 
don’t know where, undertook the not very grateful part 
of the Commendatore, but his voice lacked the ring which 
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is demanded from this stentorian stony guest in the final 
scene of Mozart’s masterwork. 

This work itself was conducted by still another guest, 
Herr Kutschbach, from Cologne, a very young man, but 
evidently not without talent. He did not know the score 
quite as well as might have been desirable, and hence, 
although he performed his duty in a laudably painstaking 
manner, he did not master his task, which rather mastered 
him. The orchestra is also not quite the regular one of the 
Royal Opera, but rather a mixed one, and a young, inex- 
perienced conductor would perhaps not do all with these 
musicians that he intended to do. At moments they 
seemed to do rather as they pleased than as it pleased Herr 
Kutschbach. 


Of the other illustrious guest of the New Royal Opera, 
Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson, I spoke at length in my last 
budget, and can now only add that left for 
Russia, where she is very popular and where her efforts 


she has 
are artistically and financially crowned with a success 
which she did not quite achieve in like great proportions 
here in Berlin. 

Not to speak of artists only, but also of works performed 
at Kroll’s, I must make mention of the first and so far only 
novelty which was produced there last week. It is not a 
very important nor a very original one, but it pleased the 
audience and is likely to live through a good many rep« 
titions. I mean the new ballet “Orientalisches 
Tanzbild,” by the royal ballet master Emil Graeb, with 
music “eingerichtet” by Herr Musikdirector A. Stein 
mann. It is good that the housebill says that the music is 
eingerichtet, which, as near as I can translate it, means in 
English that it is “arranged,” for really Herr Steinmann 
has not taken the trouble to compose or invent anything 
He is, how 


one-act 


in the way of new music for this new ballet 
ever, a very skillful adapter; his rhythms are full of swing 
Thus the music 


and his orchestration sounds well is 
pleasing. 

The plot of the ballet has if possible even less originality 
The Sultan is taking in the refreshing air 


His odalisks 


than the music. 
of the evening in the garden of his harem 
are dancing before him, and among them the Tscherkes 
sian Princess Sandana, whom he took prisoner during a 
successful campaign, pleases his eye and senses with her 
graceful dance movements. As the night approaches the 
Sultan and his escort leave the garden, in which Sandana 
Soft 
footsteps reveal to her the presence of be 
trothed, who has followed the enemy and found his girl 


remains alone in sombre thoughts of her lost home 
Nadiz, her 
The lovers enjoy a passionate reunion and then think of 
flight. 
tan and his escort, who at the supreme moment intercept 
Nadiz is doomed to death. Finally 


Of course the scene has been watched by the Sul 


the lovers, of whom 
the heart of the Sultan yields to the entreaties of Sandana, 
Yielding Kiosk, but the 
must end in joy and with a great 


not because he is in because 
“Oriental Dance Picture” 
nuptial celebration, over which the Sultan, reunited with 
his former favorite odalisk, presides 

This is the very conventional action of the new ballet 
The Misses Urbanski and Kierschner, in the role of two 
of the principal odalisks, are so charming and graceful that 
the Sultan’s wavering feelings are easily comprehended 
Herr Winter represented him with the dignity of a true 
Miss Lucia and Herr Mueller were a ravishing 


3ut the most applauded part of the 


Oriental. 
pair of young lovers. 
performance was the drill march of the Sultan’s body 
guard of dwarfs, which the junior element of the Royal 
Ballet School executed with utmost military aplomb and 
The mise-en-scéne, the light effects and all the 
Horrible 
Oh, these eunuchs! 


precision. 
costumes were splendid only were, as usual, 
the eunuchs of the harem Why do 
they always bob their heads like so many Chinese porce 
lain figures, and why are they in existence at all? 

* * * 

At the Morwitz summer opera, which is drawing good 
houses at the Theater des Westens, I two different 
Leonoras different represented two 
different prime The the in 
“Trovatore,” sung by Franceschina Prevosti; the other 


WM. H. 


Saw 


on two nights by 


donne one was Leonora 
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the Leonora in “Fidelio,” sung by Sofia Sedlmair, of 


Vienna. 

It will almost appear strange when I say that the hack- 
neyed character of Leonora in the time-worn opera 
“Trovatore” seemed like a new personage. But such is 
the strength and originality of conception of Prevosti that 
she brought the role nearer to our understanding, and lent 
it a color and fervency with which an ordinary coloratura 
singer never endows it. She has that very rare combina- 
tion of the bel canto and at the same time strong dramatic 
accentuation, and both are needed in the earlier operas of 
Verdi. The purely vocal art Madame Prevosti displayed 
in the two well-known arias, but in ali the remainder of 
the role her dramatic propensities shone to greatest ad- 
vantage and her Leonora seemed a carefully studied out 
and logically carried through impersonation. It showed 
already those traits of the modern verismo school, the 
direct precursor of which is Verdi, and one of the best in- 
terpretors of which is the Prevosti. I have never before 
been touched so much with the jubilant power and passion 
contained in the duet “Vivra!”’ as when I heard the female 
half of it sung and acted by this artist, of whom I don’t 
know whether or no she is an Italian or an Irish woman 
in disguise 

Herr Groebke was the Manrico, and he made her a fair 
partner. He has musical taste in phrasing and natural 
artistic feeling. The upper part of his voice, including the 
high C, with which he scored the usual da capo of the 
stretta, is very agreeable; the lower octave, however, has 
neither brilliancy nor resonance 

A few days later Franceschina Prevosti gave as one of 
her last guesting roles here the Rosina in “I| Barbiere,” a 
part in which Madame Arnoldson was also heard with suc 
cess at Kroll’s during my absence from Berlin. I doubt 
very much whether the Swedish nightingale (are not all 
Swedish lady singers nightingales?) displayed the humor 
and the gracefulness of Madame Prevosti’s Rosina, which 
charmed the audience from the beginning to the end. I 
thought of Patti when I heard the “Une voce poco fa” in 
most perfect style, and I enjoyed even the crazy “Perle du 
Brésil” aria in the singing lesson scene because it was 
sung with so much brilliancy and virtuosodom 

An encore was insisted upon by the audience, and then 
Madame Prevosti flattered them by sit 
nacular Lassen’s Lied “Ich hatte einst ein schoenes Vater 


ging in the ver- 





land.” The simple sentiment and the sweetness with which 
the song was given caused the public to applaud until the 
artist granted a da capo. Madame Prevosti also spoke 
portions of the dialogue in German, although she sang in 
Italian, and the people, sensible of the compliment paid 
them, forgave the occasional faultiness and foreign accents 
in the pronunciation of the language of the schoenes 
Vaterland 

The support this time was not at all up to the accom 
plishments of the star guest. Herr von Lauppert as 
Figaro was very funny in action, but he could not sing the 
part; and still worse was Herr Dalarno, another guest, 
who tried to sing Almaviva, but did not succeed. The 
Basilio of Herr Carlhoff and the Bartolo of Herr Kirsch 
ner were mere caricatures, and the orchestra under Kap 
pellmeister Pruewer played as if they had not had inclina 


tion or time for a rehearsal 


Frau Sofia Sedlmair is in her own way quite as great an 
artist as the Prevosti, and her guesting appearances at thx 
Theater des Westens were no less successful than those of 
her rival. Hers, however, is a much more, if I may say 
so, Teutonic—more robust art than that of the vocally 
polished and histrionically refined Italian. When I heard 
Sofia Sedimair for the first time at Bremen in the premiére 
of Rubinstein’s “Christus” I could hardly believe that she 
had made her way from the chorus of an operetta troupe 
to the boards of the grand opera. I was as much im 
pressed with the seriousness and coyness of her acting as 





I was with her pathetic voice and her warm, well pro 
nounced delivery. All these advantages I found again 
represented in the three roles in which I saw her during 
the past ten days in Berlin; least of all, I must confess, 
in the first part in which I saw her, viz., that of Norma, in 
which she was entirgdy unable to cope with memories of 
greater artists, notably Lilli Lehmann, whom I have seen 
in this role. For the singing of the Casta Diva aria she has 
not sufficient technic and her voice throughout the evening 
sounded veiled and fatigued 

Much more favorably was I impressed with her Leonore 
in “Fidelio,” which, while again her big organ was not 
quite as fresh and mellow as it had sounded at Bremen, 
was from an histrionical and dramatic viewpoint quite a 
masterpiece of interpretation and offered a “reading” of 
wonderful harmoniousness. She characterizes with power 
ful means, with the grandeur and pathos of action which 
are necessary and essential upon the operatic stage. But 


1 


in spite of all this dramatic energy and liveliness in ges 


tures, as well as in vocal and mimic expression, she re 


mained from the first to the last a gentlewoman. Only in 
spoken dialogue she had moments of theatrical bathos 
which somewhat marred the general favorable impression 
On the whole, however, this Leonore of Frau Sedlmair 
will remain for me in all future a representative one 

All through it was not a bad performance of ‘Fidelio,’ 
measured by the not all too high standard one is accus 
tomed to place upon summer opera. Herr Ernst George 
especially was very sympathetic as Rocco, while Herr von 
Lauppert overdid the theatrical villain in the part of Pi 
zarro. His pronunciation, too, in moments of effect is 
very faulty and nearly impossible to understand. Herr 
Oberlaender was a very emaciated Florestan. He looked 


so worn and sang so thinly and timidly as if he had beer 


locked in at St. Jago de Cuba instead of an ordinary 
Spanish prison for political Dreyfuses 
Pruewer held the orchestra in better trim in “Fidelio” 


than he had done in “Barbiere 
* * * 
By far the best interpretations of Frau Sedlmair, how 


ever, were those she gave on the night of her farewell 


when she appeared as Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” and as 
Mother Maria in Spinelli’s successful lyric drama \ 
Basso Porto,” and was overwhelmed with applause by the 
largest audience I have yet seen at the Theater des Wes 
tens. Here it was shown what sort of music it is in which 
she excels. It is the intense, passionate, recitative-lik« 


style of modern opera which gives her fullest sweep for the 
display of her dramatic qualities, and I regret very much 
that we could not see Sofia Sedlmair in Wagner opera f 
the interpretation of which she seems most admirably 
adapted. Her voice also sounded more voluminous anc 
less unsteady in this music with its strong dramatic dé 
mands and passionate pulsations, and she was at all mé 
ments able to dominate over the by no means very discreet 
accompaniments of the orchestra 

As Santuzza she was touchingly human, and avoided the 
more nationally flavored volcanic outbreaks so much in 
vogue with other impersonators of this role. But more 
admirable still was she in the complicated character of 
Mother Maria, the various moods of which she represented 
with never failing inspiration and true artistic insight 
She did not fall so distressingly into realism of the vulgar 
kind for the display of which this role offers such ample 
opportunities, and of which the previous representatives | 
saw in this part availed themselves in no small degre¢ 
Thus Frau Moran-Olden screamed almost continually 
while Frau Sedlmair remained in voice production as 
mellow and moderate as she was mild and sympathetic in 
conception 

Altogether this was one of the best of the summer opera 
representations I have so far witnessed. Herr von Laup 
pert, especially, has worked out his villain part of Cin 
cillo to an even more effective degree than he had done 


last year Groebke’s agreeable tenor voice pleased the 


arlin Europe 
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audience in the romanza, with mandolin accompaniment 

and Miss Goettlich sang the part of Sesselia acceptably 
Chere were some mishaps in the orchestra, notably in 

the strings, but the chorus did well this time, and the per 


formance under Pruewer deserves praise as a whole 
* * > 


During the present week we shall have at the Theater 
des Westens the guesting appearance of the irrepressible 
little tenor, Heinrich Boetel, who will open up to-morrow 
in Adam’s “Postillion of Lonjameau.” 

At the New Royal Opera House last night the one hun 
“Undine” was given, 


“Tannhauser” is to be conducted there by 
y 


dredth performance of Lortzing’s 
and to-night 
Hofkapellmeister Wolfram, of Weimar, who is engaged 
for Kroll’s until September 1 

After the Morwitz summer opera closes at the Theater 
des Westens Herr Director Hofpauer is to reopen this 
new and fashionable opera house with a freshly organized 
undertaking, which will try to compete with the Royal 
Opera. Director Hofpauer promises a good many things 
among others that the orchestra will be enlarged to sixty 
performers and will be so situated that it can be heard to 
better advantage than is the case at present, where the 
musicians are almost hidden under the stage. The orches- 
tra floor will have to be rebuilt for this purpose, and the 
house is promised ready for the opening on September 
15. A host of artists figure on Director Hofpauer’s list 
but only a few of them are known to fame so far, among 
them the alto Frau Geller-Wolter and the tenor Werner 
Alberti 
of Willma Sandmann (Miss Willy Sandmeyer, of New 


York). The conductors are to be Julius Ruthardt, from 


Among the coloratura sopranos figures the name 


Bremen; Richard Fried, late from the Damrosch opera, 
and Bernhard Schuster, from Hanover 

As the Royal Opera holds the performing rights of 
Wagner’s and most other standard operas, Herr Director 
Hofpauer will give, besides such older works which are 
free for performance, a number of novelties, the rights of 
which he has already acquired. He announces the follow 


ing list The Demon,” fantastic opera in three acts, by 
Rubinstein Silvana,” romantic opera with ballet, by 
Wehbe Eugen Onegir lyric opera, by Tschaikowsky 


Hermann und Dorothea,” opera in three acts, by J 


Uhrig; “Der Prinz wider Willen,” opera in four acts, by 


Otto Lohse Les Contes d’Hofman,” opera by Jaques 
Offenbacl Der Husar,” comic opera, by Ignace Bruell; 
Der Koenig wider Willen,” comic opera, by Emanuel 
Chabrier Die vierzcha Nothhelfer,” opera, by Max 
Loewengard Der Koenighat’s besagt.””’ by Léo Delibes 
Beatrice and Benedict,” by Berlioz (with new recitatives 
by Mottl) Philemon and Baucis,” by Gounod; “The 
Pearl Fishers,” by Bizet L’Attaque du Moulin,” by 
Bruneau Der Apotheker,” by Haydn The Strike of 
the Smiths,” one act opera, by Joseph Beer; “Die Rose 
von Genzano,” one act opera, by Johannes Doebber, and 
‘Wie Siegen,” one act opera, by Paul Geisler 

[his is a very interesting list of works, new, not only 


to Berlin, but also to most of the other opera houses, and 
if Director Hofpauer will only keep half of his promises 
he can be sure of the hearty support of all those who are 


in favor and in search of novelties 


\ ladies’ orchestra is the latest Berlin production. It 
will be called into life on September 1, and its conductress 
will be Miss Mary Wurm, the composer-pianist. Together 
with her the following four well-known violinists will 
form the board of directors, viz Misses Wietrowitz and 
Irene von Brennerberg Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow and 
Anna von Pilgrim. Besides these “artistic advisers” the 
list of members contains fourteen other names, among 
them those of Josephine Gerwing, Elsa Thomas, Frida 
Kunze, Susanna Tormauer. This ladies’ orchestra will 


consist, for the present, of eleven violins, two violas, three 


eorge Hamlin, 
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violoncelli and two harps. The constitution and ficial 
of the organization set forth that in public concerts all 
ladies are obliged to appear in white dresses. Preluding 
is forbidden in another paragraph, and worst of all there 
is a paragraph which speaks of fines for late comers or 
absentees. I wish the new organization much luck and I 
am sure it will do well. 


e:-@ ¢ 


Dr. F. Chrysander, after having newly revised Handel’s 
“Messiah,” which, in this new edition, was first performed 
last Easter at Cologne and Augsburg, has now finished his 
newly revised version of “Israel in Egypt.” His main 
effort in this latter oratorio has been aimed at reconstruc- 
tion of a balance between the choral and solo parts, 
which is neglected in the version so far mostly in use. 
The first performance of the newly revised oratorio will 
December next by the Augsburg Ora- 
under the baton of Musikdirector Weber. 


be given in 
torio Society, 
* * * 


Rudolf Lenz, a pupil of Joachim, and lately violin pro- 
fessor at the Budapest National Conservatory, threw him- 
self out of a window, and died at the hospital of the in- 
received by the fall. He was only twenty-eight 
age, and a very nervous young artist. 


juries 
years of 
* * * 


The competition for a Wagner monument in Berlin 
looming up in the near distance seems to have woke up 
committee for the Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven triple 
monument. At least they have now finally decided to 
intrust the execution of this long planned monument to 
Dr whose plans have received 


assent of the 


the 


Prof. Rudolf Siemering, 


the committee 
* * * 


Max Weinzierl, the well-known and con- 
ductor of the Vienna Raimund Theatre, died yesterday at 
Moedling, near Vienna, at the age of fifty-seven. Besides 
a number of operettas, the tuneful melodies of which are 
the always serene and amiable com- 


composer 


whistled by many, 


poser has written a great number of male choruses. 
Among them the best known are the “Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gescelien,” “Heut ist heut,” the “Rattenfaenger- 


and the last a capella quartet he wrote, “Juch- 
which was quickly 


lieder” 
heisa, mein Maedel, die Kaune gibher,” 
very popular. He was a pupil of the Vienna 
Conservatory, and first was kapellmeister at the Ring 
Theatre. Then he became assistant chorusmaster of the 
Vienna Maennergesangverein, where he worked together 
with Kreman. When the Raimund Theatre was opened 
Weinzierl became its first conductor, and remained to his 
death one of the most popular members of its personnel. 
He died apoplexy quite suddenly, while seated in a 
café. Weinzierl had many friends, not only in Austria, 
but everywhere. 


become 


ot 


a | 


It is not often the case that a libretto once rejected by 
a theatrical director is used by another one-half a cen- 
tury later. In the beginning of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria Lumley was director of the Italian opera at London. 
He gave orders to Heinrich Heine to write for him the 
text of a dance comedy entitled “Diana.” Lumley was so 
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little pleased with Heine’s manuscript, however, that he 
would not perform the work. He sent the irate poet a 
small honorarium, but the libretto was never again heard 
Lately, however, it was found. Edward Lassen com- 
posed music for “Diana,” and next fall the dance comedy 
will be brought out at the Munich Court Opera House. 


of. 


* * * 


M. Albert Soubies, music critic of the Paris journal 
Le Soir and of La Revue d’Art Dramatique, sends me his 
newly published volume on Hungarian music, which forms 
portion of his general work upon the “History of Music.” 
Hungary is dealt with in a very concise but exhaustive 
style, and the little volume, elegantly gotten up by the 
house of E. Flammarian Successeur (Librarie des Biblio- 
philes), is a very interesting 1s well as valuable and read- 
able one. 


Among the callers at the Berlin headquarters of THE 
of the house of 


MusicaL Courier were A. O. Mueller, 
Julius Bauer & Co., of Chicago; Mrs. Herbert Butler, 
from Omaha, who, after having finished her 


soprano, 
vocal studies with Frau Prof. Nicklass-Kempner and Frau 
Etelka Gerster, will return shortly to her native town of 
Moline, Ill.; William H. Hoerrner, conductor, from 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Miss Carrie A. Tyson, recommended to me by no less 
an authority than Teresa Carrefio, and a pupil of Prof. 
Martin Krause, of Leipsic, who wants to make Philadel- 
phia the sphere of her future activity, as solo pianist and 
teacher of the piano. 

Mme. Elise Kutscherra-Denys, 
from Brussels, and her husband. 

Sigmund Landsberg, formerly of Omaha, Neb., 
and composer, who has finished his studies in composition 
and will return to the 


the dramatic soprano 


pianist 
with Professor Gernsheim, soon 
United States. 

Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody 
tory of Music at Baltimore, Md., who is in Europe on a 
visit to investigate personally some of the conservatory 
systems, with a view to improve the methods of his insti- 
tute on the most approved lines, and whom, in conse- 
quence, I recommended to Dr. Joachim, the 
the Royal High School for Music. 

In the company of Dr. Joachim and of the composer, 
Robert Kahn, I met Geraldine Morgan, the American vio- 
linist, who only lately came over with Dr. Joachim from 
London. The great master takes an unabated interest in 
Geraldine Morgan, one of his favorite pupils. 

Carl Busch, the composer and conductor, from Kansas 
City, Mo., called, on his way from Leipsic to Denmark, 
his native country. From there he intends to return to 
Kansas City by way of Antwerp, on August 13. 

Mr. Lund, the father of John Lund, of Buffalo, 
He is the inventor of a new barrel (not barrel organ) 
which he calls Lund’s Patent Tank Barrel System. Like 
Colonel Sellers he believes that “there are millions in it,” 
and I trust he will not find himself mistaken. 


Conserva- 


director of 


called. 


Misses Idalia and Clara Schuyler called. They hail 
from Chicago, and the first named of these very inter- 
esting young ladies was until recently a pupil of Amalia 


She will soon make her “guesting” 


Materna at Vienna. 
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operatic début at Danzig, and from there enter upon an 
engagement in Russia. 

Herr Winkler, chorusmaster of the Turn-Verin male 
chortis at Ziegenhals called, and a few minutes ago I had 
a very pleasant call from Mme. Florenza d’Arona and her 
husband, Carl von Broeckdorff Le Vinsen, of New York, 
and from Miss Minnie Dilthey, opera soprano, of Brook- 
lyn, as well as Mrs. Hazelton, from Paris, and her son, 
who is going to study the violin under Dr. Joachim at 
the Hochschule. O. F. 


In Honor of Liebling. 


RIOR to Herr Georg Liebling’s leaving London a 
concert was tendered him by a number of prominent 
artists who have been publicly singing and playing his 
compositions in England with marked success. The emi- 
nent pianist opened the program with his “Air de Ballet,” 
op. 5, which graceful composition he wrote when only 
He next brought forward a group 
including his “Octave Study,” “Twilight,” “Scéne de Bal- 
let,” “Fleur et Papillon” and “Polonaise.” This group 
was well contrasted, and showed the facility with which 
Herr Liebling composes music that is pleasing yet within 
the technical proficiency of the intelligent amateur. This 
op. 7, the “Deux Valses 


fourteen years of age. 


may also be said of his Gavotte, 
Caractéristiques,” the “Suite 4 la Watteau,” op. 15, and his 
“Nouvelle Suite 4 la Watteau,” his “Concert Minuet” and 
“Tarantelle.” Three preludes to verses of Heine 
among other of his own compositions that he played 
published by such leading 
Bosworth & Co., Forsyth 
besides Challier & Schlesinger, of Berlin. His 
Concerto, op. 22, shows Herr Liebling at his best. It 
commences with a martial theme, to which the melodious 
second subject affords a happy contrast. The Andante is 
attractive, soft, delicate and refined, Finale 
brings the work to a brilliant “Waltz 
Song,” written for Mlle. Nikita, all 
over the world at over 500 concerts 

No fewer than twelve other songs figured in this pro 


were 


These compositions are 
houses here as Augener & Co., 


Brothers, 


and the 
conclusion. His 
has been sung by her 


very 


gram, perhaps the most attractive being the “Star of 
Love,” a refined setting of Heine’s poem. A Spanish song 
for coloratura soprano was also very effective, while a 
sacred song for piano and organ is one of the best things 
he has written. Nor must we forget the “Es zicht ein 
leises Rauschen” and “Philomel, sag’ doch an.’ 


Among the artists who tendered Herr Liebling this con 
cert were Miss Regina de Miss Ruth Lanib, Miss 
Marie Berg, Miss Beatrix Frost, Miss Annie Lawrie, Miss 
Smithers, Miss Isabell MacDougall, Miss Elmslie Cran, 
Gregory Hast, Whitney Mockridge, Henry Such, Miss 
Amy Hare, F. R. A. M., Miss Blumenthal, Mrs. Arnold, 
Algernon Rose and Tom Hamilton. 

Liebling’s press notices: 


Sales, 


Here are some of Mr 


This successful pianist appeared again in St. James’ Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon before a very large audience, and 
gave an interesting and varied program, containing Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat, op. 110, a valse and etude by 
Chopin with the now inevitable Berceuse, the same mas 
ter’s Sonata with the funeral march, played with much 
taste, and a number of shorter pieces, among which a pre- 
lude and fugue by Clarence Lucas, Schubert’s impromptu 
in B flat, some short and poetical pieces by Godard. Nosz 
kowski and the concert-giver led to a brilliant toccata by 
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Dupont, and the famous “Don Juan Fantaisie” of Liszt, 
played with much verve.—The Times. 





Herr Georg Liebling is now quite a familiar figure on 
our concert platforms. All that intellect and a masterly 
appreciation of the resources of his instrument can do he 
gives us.—The Morning Advertiser. 





Mr. Liebling’s recital on Wednesday afternoon was cer- 
tainly a success. The hall was well filled, and the varied 
program was listened to by a sympathetic audience. The 
composers represented ranged from Beethoven to Clar 
ence Lucas, and included the concert-giver, who played 
three rather pretty preludes of his own. We thought Mr. 
Liebling at his best in Godard’s “Lanterne Magique” and 
Moszkowski’s ““Humoresque.” The Schubert Impromptu 
was also very satisfactory.—The St. James’ Gazette. 





ferr Georg Liebling played several unfamiliar piano 
pieces in his list at his recital. Among the most pleasing 
were his own three preludes to verses by Heinrich Heine 
“Wenn Ich in deine Augen,” “Die Lotosblume,” and “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” all proving tasteful and refined, the 
pianist presenting them in resourceful fashion. A robust 
prelude and fugue in the Brahms manner was supplied by 
the clever Canadian musician, Clarence Lucas, while Herr 
Liebling drew upon the Polish composer Moszkowski for 
a sparkling little ““‘Humoresque,” and upon Godard for the 
fanciful and piquant piece entitled “Pan.”  Liebling’s 
crisp touch was much admired in his quite admirable in- 
terpretation of Schubert’s lovely Impromptu in B flat 
major.—The Lady’s Pictorial 





On Wednesday last week Herr Georg Liebling, who has 
already been so prominently before the public, gave in the 
same hall the first of two more recitals, when his artistic 
sensibility and great executive power were exemplified in 
Beethoven's penultimate piano Sonata in A flat, op. 110, as 
well as in a selection of pieces by Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, 
Clarence Lucas, &c. An interesting feature of the occa- 
sion was the performance of Herr Liebling’s own three 
preludes to verses by Heinrich Heine.—The Queen 


Herr Liebling gave a recital at St. James’ Hall on 
Wednesday, commencing with Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat major, op. 110, which fully displayed his powers of 
execution in the fugal finale. In some selections from 
Chopin the most striking effect was produced in the F 
minor study, op. 25 3enjamin Godard’s quaint “Magic 
Lantern” piano piece was brightly rendered by the pianist, 
who in the ““Humoreske” by the Warsaw composer Mosz- 
kowski displayed great facility. Three preludes to verses 
of Heinrich Heine were clever pieces. Liszt's fantaisie on 
“Don Juan” effectively concluded the recital.—Era 


In the Herald. 


William Schubert, a descendant of the great composer, 
died in Allentown, Pa., Sunday, in his eighty-fourth year 
He was a musician of great ability, and for fifty-two years 
was organist of the Long Swamp Church 





next spring, when he will bring forward the compositions 
of some modern Italian and German composers. 

Probably the waywardness of the English climate 
sufficiently accounts for the rarity of al fresco dramatic 
periormances. Bradfield € ollege, it is true, has tor sev 
eral years boasted an amphitheatre where the annual 
Greek play is performed, but that is all. From time to 
time attempts have been made to give “pastoral plays,” 
with varying success. The Elizabethan Stage Society will 
present Ben Jonson's “Sad Shepherd,” by permission of 
the Bishop of London, in the grounds of Fulham Palace, 
on July 23. If only the weather be favorable a delightful 
entertainment should be the result. 

One day this week a deputation (on behalf of the per- 
manent opera scheme), which included Sir A. C. Mac 
kenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Professor Stanford and F. H 
Cowen, waited upon the general purposes committee of the 
London County Council. Sir A. C. Mackenzie made a 
speech, in which he propounded the views of those who 














a il y signed the petition Professor Stanford and Mr. Moul, 


BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; ex-manage 7 : lh: a Wines . 7 . a cl . 

: : - -manager of the Alhambra Theatre, underwent a close 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, . anag . . ; 
LONDON, W., July 15, 1898. ' cross-examination as to the practicability of the scheme, 


and several members of the committee expressed their ap- 


ERR SCHALK, assistant conductor of the Berlin 
Grand Opera, has come over here to wield the proval of the project. Among those members of the 
baton at the performance of “Tristan and Isolde” that county council who were present were R. Strong (in the 
chair), the vice-chairman and deputy-chairman. The 


takes place to-morrow night. This young man has been 
very highly praised by the German press. 

The Leeds Festival promises to be a success as far as 
attendance and the work of the chorus go. The hotel 
accommodation of this industrial centre of the West Rid- 


deputation was very warmly received and its spokesman 
very carefully heard. In this way the ball is kept rolling 
So mote it be! 

Sefior Carlos Sobrino, who was associated as pianist 


ing district has been already largely booked, and people with M. Ysaye last season, and who has been associated 


applying even now for rooms for the festival week are met 
with refusals. Bradford, which is within easy railway dis- 


with him more or less during all his American tours, is in 
London. Sefior Sobrino is a pianist of experience and 
tance, however, has several good hotels, so this with Hud- one with ample technic and fine musical qualities, which 

entitle him to recognition among our leading musicians 


dersfield and the surrounding towns will relieve Leeds of 
He has brought with him his wife, a mezzo-soprano vocal 


this difficulty. The Leeds chorus has never been in better . 
form than at present ist of exceptional powers 

I understand that Signor Bevignani, whom we have all 
missed at Covent Garden this year, has been engaged by An interesting program, as usual, was provided by Dr. 
Maurice Grau for his season in America Stanford at the concert given in St. James’ Hall by the 

Mr. Ascherberg, who made an offer for the Carl Rosa Royal College of Music on July 6, and if the execution of 
it did not come up to the accustomed standard the reason 


CONCERTS 


Opera Company, has withdrawn, and it seems very un- 
certain what is to become of the company. was not far to seek, since the evening was oppressively hot 
It is reported that Mr. Adlington is arranging a vocal and the atmosphere of St. James’ Hall was so asphyxiating 


recital tour for Mme. Blanche Marchesi for the United that exhilaration would have been an impossibility. The 


States after the first of the year best performance was that of Lalo’s charming ‘Symphonie 
Mme. Patti gives the second of her usual summer con- Espagnole,” William Reed playing the violin solo with 
certs at the Albert Hall to-morrow afternoon admirable taste and skill and the orchestra realizing the 


Miss Evangeline Florence will make a tour in America characteristics of the music to a considerable extent. A 
in the winter of 1899, under the management of the Archer novelty to most of the audience was a fantaisie for piano 
Anglo-American Agency and orchestra, op. 56, by Tschaikowsky. This attracted 

Signor Clementino de Macchi was in London the other attention by its form, the opening movement being a 
day looking over the field. He will give some concerts “Quasi Rondo,” and the second, which 1s entitled “Con- 


AMBROSELLI, 


Cable Address: 
AMBROSELLI, PARIS. 


(Established 1836. 7 & OF rue Chabanais. 
3 ie OK 


The Largest Musical and Theatrical Agency in Paris has inaugurated an Anglo-American Department 
under the direction of [Mr. LEON MARGULIES, of New York, the principal object being to procure 
engagements for European Artists in America and for American Artists in Europe. 


a aa 


important to American Singers. You Will Be Right at Headquarters. 


In order to facilitate to American Singers a prompt engagement The AMBROSELLI AGENCY has the exclusive control of 
on a French stage, the AMBROSELLI AGENCY has secured the various important theatres on the Continent, and American 
Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 
received a preliminary training under our auspices. These Companies. 

performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 


audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. Apply for particulars to 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre AMBROSELLI AG ENCY, 


Lyrique: Voice Placing, Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 


and Diction. Lessons will be given every day by the most 7 rue Chabanais, 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
free —_ PARIS. 


pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 
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traster,”’ consisting of an elaborate piano solo, andante, 
followed by a brilliant vivacissimo, in which piano and 
orchestra strove to outshine each other. Experiments in 
form are always interesting when made by such a master 
of picturesque effect as Tschaikowsky, but the success of 
The piano part 


this particular venture is not remarkable. 
Mr. Fryer, a 


is brilliant, and was brilliantly played by 
young artist who will, I hope, acquire a more sonorous 
tone than he at present commands, and thus make himself 
into a really excellent pianist. Dvorak’s Symphony in G 
major, op. 88, was but languidly played, when both or- 
chestra and audience seemed thoroughly tired. Of the 
vocalists Miss Hilda Foster possesses a bright, fresh voice, 
and she sang ‘Voi che sapete’”’ with very considerable in- 
telligence. Miss Eleanor Jones is also to be commended, 
and Iver Foster, though he deserves no «cnanks for inflict- 
ing on us so hackneyed a piece as “O Star of Eve,” must 
be allowed to have sung it with creditable results. 

A very successful concert was given at the Salle Erard 
on July 8 by Miss Edie Reynolds, who played the two 
last movements of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D, show- 
ing herself to be possessed of an excellent technical equip- 
ment as well as artistic feeling. Her tone, though not 
very large, is good, and her playing has breadth. She 
took part with M. Borsdorf and Miss Lucie Hillier in the 
Brahms E flat Trio for violin, horn and piano, with which 
the concert began, and subsequently played a suite by Hal- 
vorsen with Miss Hillier, a pianist of ability. The vocal- 
ists were Miss Amélie Molitor, who has an agreeable 
soprano voice, and Franklin Clive, whose singing of Men- 
delssohn’s “I’m a Roamer” was much appreciated. Reci- 
tations in American lialect were given by Miss Helen 
Mar with a great deal of spirit. 

There was a very large audience gathered at Spencer 
House last Saturday afternoon, on the occasion of Theo- 
He was fortunate enough to have 


dore Byard’s concert. 
Melba, who was in ex- 


the valuable assistance of Mme. 
cellent voice, and who sang, in her own deliciously simple 
and bird-like way, Bemberg’s “Nymphes et Sylvains,” 
Tosti’s “Good-bye,” and a “Villanelle” by Bernard Rolt, 
the composer in each case accompanying her. She also 
sang a duet with the concert-giver—Bemberg’s “Un ange 
est venu’’—in which the two voices blended admirably. 
Mr. Byard has a pleasing voice, which he uses to very 
good effect, having an excellent idea of singing lyrical 
songs. He wisely confined himself to these exclusively on 
Saturday, giving some charming songs by Tosti, Bem- 
berg, Rolt, M. V. White and Schumann. Further interest 
was given to the concert by M. Hollman’s violoncello 
solos, songs by Mme. Rebna and Ben Davies, and a reci- 
tation by Mrs. Brown Potter. Mention must also be made 
of the very artistic program with which the audience was 
supplied 

Signorina Semiramide Colla, of Rome, gave a morning 
concert on the 5th inst. at 20 Stratford place, by permis- 
sion of Mrs. H. M. Cooke. She is very young and very 
gifted. Her conception is serious beyond her seventeen 
years and the charm of her interpretation lies chiefly there- 
in. The subtleties of deepest feeling and their passionate 
expression will undoubtedly come with later years, and by 
then her already splendid technic will also attain its full 
vigor. The Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue of J. S. Bach 
was a performance in which all the characteristic faculties 
of the young artist had full scope. The “Caprice sur Al- 
ceste” (Gluck-Saint-Saéns) was played with charm and 
vigor, and a Romance and Toccata by Sgambati won great 
applause for the artist on account of the individuality with 
which she rendered it. Countess Valda Gleichen and Miss 
Isabel MacDougall gave a very pleasant variety to the 
concert with their beautiful singing. Miss MacDougall 
other numbers, an irresistibly charming 
children’s song (Miss K. Ramsay), tu which she im- 
parted the pathos of a child’s naiveté. Brahms’ Liebes 
Walzer were sung by Miss Percival Allen, Miss Beatrice 


sang, among 
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Wilson, W. Shakespere and Mr. Hes. Miss Fanny 
Davies and Miss Shakespere played the accompaniment 
for four hands. 

There is always an element or sadness about an infant 
prodigy. That his poor little life should be doomed to 
business when he should be thinking of nothing but 
amusement, and that his already unnaturally developed 
faculties should be forced to their utmost capacity, are 
hardships which the most unfeeling must recognize. For 
even if the child enjoys playing, to begin work at the 
early age necessitated is often a sacrifice not only of child- 
hood’s freedom, but of future health also. And to what 
end is the sacrifice made? As far as the public is con- 
cerned the child prodigy is looked upon merely as a 
“freak,” may be; his performances, however good and 
wonderful, are only good and wonderful on account of 
his youth. As a matter of art he cannot ever hope to 
rank with matured mind and body. Wolodia Roujitzky, 
his first concert in London at the Salle Erard 


who gave 
is not yet eight years old, and has already made 


on July 5, 
his début in France and in Berlin, where the musical pub- 
lic thought very highly of him. He certainly has remark- 
able attainments, not only of technic but of ideas, and he 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s C major Con- 
certo with a knowledge of musical interpretation worthy 
of any pianist. His musical education has been carefully 
undertaken by his grandfather and father, both well-known 


musicians in Russia. 


JULY 22 

The Welsh National Eisteddfod opened on Tuesday at 
Blaenau Fostiniog with the first meeting of the bards. I 
shall next week give a full account of the festival. 

Henry J. Wood, our eminent conductor, was married 
Wendnesday morning to Olga, only daughter of the late 
Princess Sofie Ourousoff, of Emilovka, Podolia. 

Mme. Frances Saville has taken for the season the Villa 
Emelia at Spa, prior to her return to Vienna to resume her 
operatic work for the coming winter. 

A proof positive of the interest taken by the public press 
in all social questions has been given by the immense suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of those who organized 
the late Press Bazaar. At the final meeting of the com- 
mittee a check for £12,000, representing the proceeds of the 
bazaar, was handed to the chairman of the London Hos- 
pital. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling’s party for her autumn tour 
includes, besides the popular American contralto Miss 
Edith Rema, Miss Leonore Danby, James Leyland and W. 
includes, besides the popular American contralto, Miss 
Clara Asher, pianist, and Spencer Lorraine, accompanist. 
It is interesting to note that according to the prospectus 
a “grand piano and organ will accompany the party.” 
Cook & Sons must look to their laurels. 

Concert announcements of late have shown 
ably that the harp is once more returning to favor, with 
performers at least. Three harp recitals have been given 
quite lately, two of them by players hitherto unheard. A 
harpist was associated with Mlle. Marie Duboi® at her 
concert last week, and a youthful performer will contribute 
harp solos to the program promised by the little Russian 
prodigy, Wolodia Roujitzky, to-day. 

Madame Ockleston-Lippa, the 
lecture-recital a week or two ago in London, is also favor- 
ably known as a composer. A charming ““Wiegenlied” is 
published by Kleber in Pittsburg; a so-called “Gavotte,” 
which is not in the least like a gavotte, and breaks one of 
the canons of gavotte law in the first bar, is, nevertheless, 
a pretty little trifle; a Serenade for Organ is uncommon. 
Madame Lippa writes better for the piano than for the 
voice, as witness her anthem “God Is My Helper,” the 
prologue as it were to which lies very high for trebles, 
while her bass solo would prove a severe tax on the 


unmistak- 


pianist, who gave a 


vocalist. 
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Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. |”"™ 
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Mascagni has signed the contract for the production of 
his new opera “Iris” next autumn at the Teatro Costanz« 
at Rome. The Roman Philharmonic Orchestra has been 
already engaged, with Mascheroni as conductor of the re 
The artists will be chosen by Mascagni, Mas 
The opera, 


hearsals. 
cheroni, Ricordi and the lessee of the theatre. 
it will be remembered, is in three acts, and in it the twenty 
four tamtams are used to produce a little local Japanese 
color at a festival. 

Novelists are often, but not too often, condemned for 
They have writ 
But 


their utter ignorance of matters musical 
ten much that may be described as ‘““Tommyrotics.’ 
even journalists sometimes err, as when they write in the 
manner of the following paragraph, which appears in M 
4. P. (T. P. O’Connor’s New “Society’’) for last week: 
“And in this charming, quaint, underground dining-room 
the whole of one side is taken up with—what do you think? 

a magnificent organ. And when the ’47 port has gone 
the rounds, and the hearts and tongues of men are opened, 
Mr. Galloway goes to the beautiful organ and, playing 
easily with pedals and stops and three rows of keys, trans 
ports you to the land of imagination and of dreams as he 
plays the music of Gounod to the words of Victor Hugo 4 

A floating theatre has existed for some years in Siberia 
on the Lena, the impresario and founder of which is the 
actor Korsakow. Every year in the spring he engages a 
company of actors, hires a barge, on which he erects his 
tour His greatest 
the 


sets off on his artistic 


in the 


theatre, and 


are found towns in which summet 
fairs are held, and where 
mense numbers with full pockets and the intention of en 
joying themselves to make up for the hard winter season 
The repertory of the floating theatre includes only 
comedies and screaming farces 

At the 3azaar held on Monday and Tuesday at 1 
Belgrave square, by kind permission of Reuben Sassoon, 
the Greek na 


audiences 


merchants congregate in im 


Greek 


leaflets containing the words and music of 
tional anthem found a ready sale. During the afternoon 
the Dulcken Trio provided a very good program of musi¢ 

Max Bruch’s Adoli,’ 
promises to be very much to the fore next season in Ger 
many. The following dates are already fixed: Magdeburg 
under the personal direction of the composer, October 31 


new great choral work, “Gustav 


Kassel, January, 1899; Halberstadt, January 22; Ham 
burg, (Singakademie), February 17; Nuremberg, Stutt 
gart and Gorlitz in March and April. Will it not be given 
in England also? 

Mascagni’s new symphony in memory of Leopardi 


composed for the celebrations in Recanati, is, according 


to the critics, a work of real intrinsic merit of a high order 
In this has 


feelings so far as they were known to him 


symphony Mascagni embodied Leopardi’s 
Che symphony 
is in four movements, of which the first depicts the care 
lessness of youth and its many pleasures; the 
and its disappointments; the third, Leopardi’s 
patriotism; the fourth is the apotheosis of Leopardi. The 
music has been performed by ninety-five pupils of the 
Rossini Conservatorium at Pesaro, and the 
manded the repetition of the whole symphony 

The Prince of Wales, who recently had a fall and seri 


second, love 


glowing 


audience de 


1 


ously injured his knee, has had an electrophone placed 
in the drawing room at Marlborough House, and thu 
listens every night to the opera, of which he is a fre 


It is reported that he was very pleased with “Don 
heard on Thursday night. During 

attached to the 
was able to listen 


quenter 
Giovanni,” which he 


the electrophone was 


the intermission 
Shaftesbury Theatre, so that H. R. H 
to the performance of Miss Edna May’s popular song. 
The Opera closes on Tuesday night, with a perform 
ance of “Romeo et Juliette,” Madame Melba being the 
heroine. ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro” was put down, but, a 
cording to the request of the subscribers, as I understand 
This will complete a record o 


the change was made. 
sixty-seven nights, in which twenty-four operas have been 
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mounted. The following list gives the numbers of pro- 
ductions of each: “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Lohengrin,” 
seven each; “Romeo,” six; “Die Walkiire,” five; ‘“Tris- 
tan,” “Die Meistersinger,” four; “Tannhauser,” ‘Das 
Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” ‘“Gotterdammerung,” three; “Or- 
feo,” “Figaro,” “Ero e Leandro,” “Henry VIII.,” two; 
“Philemon,” ‘“Mefistofele,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Fi- 
“Don Giovanni,” “Hamlet,” “La 


, 


delio,” “Il Barbiere,’ 
Traviata” and “Aida,” one. It may be interesting to 
note the number of appearances of some of the leading 
artists: Edouard de Reszké, twenty-six appearances; 
Plancgon, twenty-two; Madame Brema, twenty; Madames 
Eames and Saleza, eighteen; Renaud, Jean de Reszké and 
Frau Heinck, fifteen; Van Dyk, fourteen; Madame Nor- 
dica and Miss Adams, twelve; Mme. Calve, Van Rooy and 
Frau Tornina, seven; Madame Melba, four appearances. 
Unfortunately Mme. Ella Russell, through some misun 
derstanding with the management, did not appear, nor 
did Madame Gadsky 

I understand that Maurice Grau has tentatively engaged 
for next season Madames Eames, Melba, MM. Van Dyk, 
Plangon, Edouard de Reszké and Saleza, and that he has 


in view quite a number of newcomers 

Madame Melba is spending most of her holidays up the 
river on a houseboat, bearing the name of ‘‘Fernlea.’ 
Madame Eames, with her husband, Mr. Story, leaves on 
Monday to pass her holidays in Italy. Mlle. de Lussan 
is off for her summer outing next week, and among other 
artists who are leaving us shortly are MM. Maurel and 
Van Dyk 

Herr Elderhorst is organizing a series of twenty-four 
chamber concerts at Steinway Hall, to take place Wednes- 
day afternoons, October 19 to June 28. Among the artists 
he has engaged are Messrs. d’Albert, Borwick, Rivarde, 
Dawson, Siloti and Miss Fanny Davies. Dr. Saint-Saéns 
will also take part in his piano quartet and sonata in G, 
for piano and violin 

The Duchess of York will distribute the prizes to the 
successful students of the Royal Academy of Music at 
Queen’s Hall this afternoon 

Madaine Brema is announced to sing this autumn at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in the new one act 
opera, by Paul Gilson, based upon Victor Hugo’s ‘La 
lLegende des Siécles.” 

CONCERTS. 

The annual festival of the Tonic Sol Fa Association took 
place at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, when two con- 
certs were given, at the first of which some 5,000 children 
took part. In the evening 2,000 adults formed the choir, 
and gave Handel’s “Alexander's Feast” and Macfarren’s 

May Day The whole performance was conducted by 
L.. C. Venables 

Madame Liebhardt, who was once known in America 
as a famous prima donna, has been the victim of misfor- 
tunes financially and through ill health. She was finally 
reduced to absolute want, but through the timely help of 
friends, who organized a benefit concert for her, she is 
now the possessor of £700 

Cyril Dwight-Edwards, the young American who has 
been abroad for some time now, gave a concert by kind 
permission of Lady Jeune at 79 Harley street West, on 
the 14th inst. Among the audience was the Princess 
Christian. Mr. Edwards has a baritone voice of very 
agreeable quality, and his interpretations are marked by 
intelligence. Among the assisting artists was Miss Rosa 
Green, who gave a very artistic rendering of Bemberg’s 
“Chant Hindou,” in which her beautiful, well modulated, 
contralto voice and artistic conception were a delight to 
all. 

Miss Edith Martin, who recently graduated at the Vi- 
enna Conservatoire as a harpist, made her London début 
last week at Miss Marie Dubois’ concert. In a harp solo 
“Preghiera,” she proved herself a performer of rare at- 
tainment. 

Madame Ockleston-Lippa gave her lecture-recital at 
Steinway Hall last week. Unfortunately I was not able 
to attend, so cannot speak personally about her work; but 
our critic said that it was very interesting, and that she 


made it easy to grasp the analytical details of any musical 


composition which she, by her splendid . performance, 
made all the more enjoyable F. V. ATWATER 


GEORGE LEON 


MOO 


For terms, dates, &c., TENOR, 
address 4ENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, or 
57 West 39th Street. New York. 
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The Fletcher Music Method. 


HE aim of the Fletcher music method is to reduce the 

mental strain which the study of music is to children 

and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical 

education in a way that shall be natural, thorough and 

pleasurable, so that music may exercise her three-fold 

power from the very first, developing the child physically, 
mentally and spiritually 

We are in the habit of saying that the study of music is 
very difficult in the beginning for children. Now, this is 
true when we try to make the children fit our methods 
and treat them as though they were mentally “grown up,” 
and teach them exactly as we do adults, only making the 
musical dose for them smaller. It is most emphatically 
not true when we deal with them in a rational, natural 
way 

hat the old method has not been wholly satisfactory is 
only too evident. Why is inability to read music? Why 
are children forced into a dislike for the art which they 
naturally love? Why should children dislike putting their 
musical knowledge into practice? What a child gains 
naturally and pleasantly he as naturally gives out, and so 
we find little ones trained in their method reading, writ 
ing and “making up” music; nor is it strange that they 
should do this. Music is the soul’s mode of speech, and 
every child needs this means of expression. But the child 
must learn this speech in a natural way if we would not 
stamp out the first great love of music from his heart 
There must be no scolding, no tears, no driving of the 
child to practice, no hardship at the piano, making it an 
instrument of torture instead of delight. 

Now, we all know that children have a remarkable 
ability for learning language, and if music is treated as a 
language and taught objective ly any child capable of read 
ing an ordinary story book will be just as capable of read 
ing any ordinary music as correctly and with as much 
pleasure to himseli as he would gain from the book, and 
by reading music I do not mean merely the ability to pro 
duce the sounds which the notation represents at the in 
strument, but I mean that the child hears the music men 
tally as he glances at it, and I could give you many 
interesting little proofs of this 

There are five sets of materials used in teaching the 
child to read music. Every musical sound has its sign, 
and these signs are represented in tangible form. Every 
thing in musical notation is represented in block form, 
so that later on when the child looks into a music book 
he sees nothing that he has not played with and handled 
First the note is sung or sounded, then placed in the 
position it must occupy in order to represent its sound, 
and its name is learned rhe child having been led to 
feel the necessity tor signs to represent the sounds, con 
structs his own staff in this large form and places the 
signs for the sounds he wishes on the staff. It will be 
clearly seen that in this way the mind and ear of the pupil 
are called into greater activity than is usually the case 
where the pupil is taught the name of the note without 
any attempt at learning its sound unless struck on the 
keyboard 

In order to prevent the child’s growing tired of this set 
of material before he has learned to read and hear mentally 
as he reads, there are four other sets of material used for 
the purpose of teaching him the same subject—notation 

[here is the pasting game. The children cut out the 
notes from sheets of notes prepared on purpose for this 
use in this large form, and paste them on to this staff, 
picturing sounds in this way. They are their paper dolls 
or soldiers, and so while apparently only playing they 
learn in learning the name of the doll its appearance, 


d 


name of the note. The child thus learns easily and 


position and voice; in reality, the sound, position ar 


pleasantly what has often caused a true lover of music to 
give up in despair. Then comes the pricked work. The 
children sew the notes, again picturing the sounds and 
reading their names. It would take too long to show all 
the five ways of teaching the child notation, so I will pass 


on to the second subject 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF RHYTHM 
This subject is dealt with from four different stand- 
1) 


points; beginning with what the child naturally possesses, 


he is taught to feel the rhythm, and then mentally to un 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN’S 


Synthetic Piano School, 


Uptown branch of tl Metropolitan College of Music, 


Opens September 1, 1898, at 332 W. 58th Street. 
Summer address: MIDDLETOWN, N. J. 


derstand it. The mental division is taught with the time 
blocks. Each note or rest’s relative duration is repre 
sented by a ferrule, so that without any knowledge ol 
fractions the child understands simply by tangible meas 
urement the length of any note or rest as compared with 
At a demonstration of tl 


in the New England Conservatory last December a child, 


any other note method given 


after seven weeks’ instruction, divided into measures a 
four-voiced passage from a fugue of Bach's, and proved by 
the ease and correctness of her work that it had been no 
unnatural mental effort rhirdly, comes the practical ap 
plication of the mental conception of time by clapping or 
tapping the time as indicated in the measures divided, and 
fourthly, the practical application of the emotional con 


ception of rhythn 


\ thorough knowledge of the keyboard is gained by 
the detachable keyboard, which, as its name implies can 
be taken to pieces and construc ted by t child himself 


This is done with reference to his previously acquired 


knowledge, thus maintaining a logical continuity appre 





ciated by the teacher and unconsciously by the child as 
well, for it is so much easier to learn tl that are 
logically connected. Besides learning the actual position 
on the keyboard ol every soul! d shown on the staff, th 


child builds the intervals and learns their names, and also 


the principal chords, and these chords in their different 


positions. The sign for the sound is on each key, and so 
the relation between the two is made very real to the 
pupil Ihe ear is developed with this subject, as well as 


the preceding ones 
Phe little 
the child’s mind, and all questions can be explained with 


its help in such a way that the youngest child under 


lonleiter” game stamps the scale indelibly in 


stands As the little one takes each major for his walk 
the tangible steps he takes makes the theory of his pron 
enade very simple 

The fingers and wrists are prepared for work by a 
thorough course in technic This cour is made as 


er by having 


pleasant and attractive to the child as any ot! 
| d by bright 





finger and wrist exercises accompani 


n in my method are not 





rs and musi The cl 





taught anything about weak fourth fingers, the aim in 
the course for technic being to make the child conscious 
of his own power, so that when he comes to the instrument 
his fingers will not be to him awkward tools, but willingly 
ind naturally obedient 


The ear training begins in the first lesson, and with 


every subject is developed o that befor the end of the 
course it has been devel ped in five different ways Phe 
child is so trained that as his eye scans the page of musical 
signs his ear hears the sounds, or if he hears the sounds he 


can write the signs to represent what he has heard, as he 
writes English at dictation. Included in this method is the 
aim of creating interest in the great masters of the past 
and present. The portraits are shown and a little account 


of their lives and good deeds given Dhese early storie 


are not easily forgotten, and they prepare the way for 





deeper study of musical history and teach the little ones 
to love the men who have made their immortal by 
giving to the world their musical thoughts The result 
alter completing the course in this method is that the 


child comes to the piano or violin with all the difficulties 
which have made the study of music a drudgery removed 


He reads the music placed before m readily, he holds 








his hands easily and his fingers are strong and flexibl 
He recognizes the keys and chords, & is old friends; 
he knows where to find every key on the keyboard, and 
what is best of all, he has learned to listen and to feel 
ind not one scrap of the natural love of music has been 
forced out of his heart, but instead it has grown in pr« 
portion to his mental capacity and physical ability 

hus the study of music can be made a pleasure to the 
child, and because the mental and physical good to be 
derived from music is made easier of attainment the great 
est gift, the spiritual good in music, w be grasped in the 


future by the many instead of only by the few 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


| 
{ 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE Musicat Courter, which appeared July 

4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
As that 


edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 


success in the history of music journalism. 


only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THE Musica 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musica Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 
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articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


HE death of Bismarck removes another of the 
commanding landmarks of European history. 
Gladstone preceded Bismarck, and of the great old 
men of the century there remain but two, Pope Leo 
XIII. and Verdi. And it looks as if Verdi would 
survive the Pope. 


HERUBINO, of the London Figaro, gives us 
some final points on the forthcoming Grau 
season in this city: 
“Maurice Grau for his New 
comes off) has fallen back upon one of the veterans. 


York season (if it 
He has, I believe, again engaged Signor Bevignani, 
one of the most experienced of all our operatic 
directors. Indeed, | think 
London dates back to something like thirty-five 
He will be associated with Mancinelli in 


Bevignani’s career in 


years ago. 
the American season, which, according to present 
arrangements, will commence at Chicago on No- 
vember 7, and which, after three weeks’ trial trip in 
the West, will be transferred to New York. Maurice 
Grau has the power before August 15 to suspend 
this tour, but it is understood that he has resolved 
that this season should be held.” 
The “if” is ominous. 


PEAKING of the fees of artists who appear at 
Windsor Castle the London Figaro had this to 
say: 

“In Anderson’s days it was the custom to pay all 
artists who appeared before Her Majesty. I believe 
every foreign musician received £10 and every 
British vocalist or pianist £5 for each performance. 
Rumor also says that in the process of passing from 
the Royal banking account to the hands of the 
artists, a good deal of it stuck to Anderson’s fingers. 
This, if true, explains one reason why, on the 
moderate salary pertaining to the post of ‘Master 
of the Musicke,’ Anderson was able to amass a for- 
tune. Nowadays the Queen manages the thing dif- 
ferently, although, of course, the pecuniary honor 
of Sir Walter Parratt is quite above suspicion. 
Nevertheless it is found that the artists very much 
prefer the scarf-pin surmounted with the Imperial 
crown, the lockets and the bracelets which are now 
distributed to them after one of the Royal per- 


formances.” 


R. FINCK is obstinate, if nothing else. He 
dislikes the music of Brahms and is not to be 
cajoled into saying the slightest thing favorable 
about his pet aversion. In last Saturday’s Evening 
Post he wrote as follows: 
“Alma 
schel, Villiers Stanford, Hubert Parry, E. Prout and 
a number of other men known in the art and music 


Tadema, George Grove, Georg Hen- 


world have addressed an appeal to the London 
papers in behalf of subscriptions to the Brahms 
monument which is to be created in Vienna. The 
appeal declares that, ‘with the exception, perhaps, 
of Germany, England, of all countries, has, from 
the outset, been foremost in the appreciation of 
Brahms’ works, and in the acknowledgment of his 
genius.’ This is perfectly true, and it forms one of 
the greatest mysteries in the history of music—or of 
England. Why Handel and Mendelssohn should 
have become so popular in England is easy to see; 
their works are tuneful and easy to comprehend, 
while their oratorios appealed to the special taste of 


the English for religious music. But Brahms, the 
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most untuneful, dry, pedantic, unemotional and ab- 
struse of all modern composers—why should he 
have become the pet of England—a country which 
he cordially despised? No doubt Joachim and his 
quartet started the cult, which gradually spread and 
became a fad. That, perhaps, is the answer. Fads 
never last long. However, it is to be hoped that 
Brahms may get his monument.” 

Come, come, Mr. Finck, “untuneful, dry, un- 
emotional,” is not that too much? How about the 
songs, the later piano music, the Third Symphony, 
much of the chamber music? Brahms’ emotion is 
not Wagner’s, i. ¢., is not dramatic, operatic, yet it 
is emotional, deeply emotional, the emotion of a 
strong, self-contained nature, and Brahms was 


never a fad. 


ELBA pleased some of the English critics with 

her Rosina, the best thing she does. but her 
acting was not always praised. Here is one criti- 
cism from the Pall Mall Gazette: 

“She possesses the perfect voice for the bel canto, 
the voice which does not rely upon dramatic feeling 
for its effects, but upon its own intrinsic and hu- 
man beauty. What that beauty is none can know 
who have not heard Melba. Yet, behind all, there 
is something wanting. So rare, so exquisite a voice 
is for the moment satisfying and delightful. Yet 
after a period you begin to tire. You cannot make 
a dinner where sweets alone are provided, and so 
with Melba’s singing of Juliette, you cannot be sat- 
isfied as with the highest, the most intelligent art. 
She indeed is intelligent enough; but she does not 
seem to make it worth her while to exercise her 
intelligence at its full height. Beauty sometimes 
implies discord, since the best experiences of life 
life, the only thing we dim-eyed creatures are aware 
of, unintelligible though it be—sometimes are the 
results of suffering; but this wonderful artist gives 
you no contrast, no impression of comparison. It 
may seem to some just a little ungrateful to speak 
so charily of so glorious a singer. Yet our reason 
is substantial. She is capable of doing so much 
more, and yet she does so little. This Juliette of 
hers is exquisitely sung; but consider her brief 
operatic record of this year in London—Violetta, 
Rosina and Juliette! Have we not reason for com- 
plaint? If she were less perfect such criticism would 
be churlish. As it is, we pay her by these words the 
highest compliment in our power—a compliment, 


be it said, which she amply deserves.” 


J F. R., in the current Saturday Review, com- 

* ments most severely upon the poor quality of 
acting on the operatic stage. His remarks are 
apropos of Victor Maurel’s lecture on the subject. 
The music critic preludes thus: 

“When one considers the enormous prizes to be 
won by operatic artists who get into the first rank it 
seems fantastic that so many singers, capable of 
getting into the first rank, take such unheard-of 
pains to keep out of it They labor for years train- 
ing their voices, learning parts; many of them ap- 
pear really to think about the parts they play until 
they attain a certain measure of popular success; 
and after that it would seem that they resolutely 
go to work to think about quite other matters. To 
say that they cease to think about acting would not 
be true; for few of them have got so far as to begin 
to think about acting before their development is 
arrested. But they cease to think even about look- 
ing the part, about singing, so to speak, within the 
part, about pretending to be interested in the drama 
of the operas they sing. By some stupendous effort 
they put all that sort of thing on one side; after the 
first genuine round of applause from the gallery, or 
worse still, from the stalls, they determine to forget 
all they have lived for, they determine henceforth to 
try to look fascinating, henceforth to be seen as 
much as possible, and not to waste their voices in 
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singing finely but to secure applause by screaming 
top-notes. Their strength of will must be huge: 
they never flinch from sacrificing a whole career to 
Whether 
vanity has sometimes something to do with it | 
should not like to say: anyhow, it would explain 


the immediate success of an evening. 


only a few cases, for we all know how entirely de 
void of vanity most opera singers are. From one 
cause or another, however, the facts are as I state 
With a vast number of singers capable of becoming 
artists we have scarcely any artists; in spite of all 
our singers the operatic stage suffers acutely from 
a lack of artists.” 

His strictures on the German operatic stage are 
admirable, and we indorse them to the full, for have 
we not suffered here since 1883? Hear Brother 
Runciman: 

“The old Italian no-acting is nearly driven off the 
stage, though Covent Garden proposes to ruin itself 
by reviving it next year; but it is being driven off 
by a kind of acting that is scarcely more tolerable, 
German acting. When I lifted up a protesting wail 
against the vulgarity of the Bayreuth acting, I was 
told by the more unintelligent English critics that 
this was the master’s idea, and therefore right. Well, 
the master happened to be entirely wrong. There 
is nothing more horrible than German acting as 
modified by the master’s notion of statuesque pos 
ing, German acting with its uncouth, unmeaning 
gestures, its overdoing of everything, its everlasting 
blubbering sentimentality. It is as bad as Italian 
acting, and is not atoned for, like that, by beautiful 
singing. We have had some of Germany’s most 
noted singers here recently, and we can guess what 
the average is. It is with a flood of this average 
that we are now threatened. If we are to be saved 
from it we must crowd the stage with rightly trained 
English artists. That is to say, we must, either in 
Mr. Maurel’s way or in some other way, teach the 
rising generation of English singers to sing and act 
so well, so dramatically, that there will be no room 
for the incompetent, impudent, conquering Ger 
man Besides keeping them out—though they 
would be welcome enough were they competent 
we shall actually hear Wagner sung. We were 
tired to death of German coughing, barking, chok 
ing and gargling, when suddenly Jean de Reszke 


sang Tristan beautifully 


A TOUCH MUFFLER. 
Y OU will rub your eyes after reading the follow 
ing bit of nonsense which appeared in last 
Sunday’s Herald 


rhimbles for pianists and typists—that is something new 


for you. Either of these young ladies finds that incessant 
use of the fingers pounding on the ivories all day long, ot 
for six, seven or eight hours in rapid and constant manner, 
is very nervous work. The tips of the fingers are nerve 


e part of the entire body 





centres. In fact, the most sensiti 
is the end of the finger. If this nerve centre comes in 
harsh contact with the solid ivory keys thousands of times 
during the day—in fact, one might say millions of times 
think what a strain on the nervous system! 

It is no wonder that these ivory manipujators of either 
sort give out and become nervous wrecks in the course of 





time. Some physicians have even gone so far as to say 
that a typewriter cannot retain her vigor of nerve fot 
longer than five years, and it is well known that a pianist 


often has nervous prostration 

These new thimbles are made of rubber and intended to 
lessen the shock to the nerve centres They are made to fit 
the ends of the fingers as the glove fingers fit. They ar 
made in sets according to the size of the glove worn and 
can be ordered in that way. Of course, the typewriter does 
not need full sets, but the fingers which are used the most 
will be greatly relieved by their us« 


\ pneumatic ring cushion forms the end of the thimblk 


In making a number of carbon copies the amount 

strength required is lessened by their use. It is said that 
the speed is also increased at least ten per cent. It is cert 
tain that they save the ends of the fingers from becoming 


callous or cracked, and save the nails from breaking and 
splitting 

The invention is all right for typewriters, but 
what is there in common between piano playing and 
typewriting? The slightest covering worn on the 
fingers at once destroys the piano touch, which de- 
pends entirely on the tactile sensibility, and sensi 
As well talk of 


singing with a mask over the lips to rest the larynx. 


bility of the most exquisite sort. 


The best way to preserve the sensibility of the finger 
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tips is to practice in a sensible manner. loo many 
finger exercises harden the touch, and temperance 


is imperative When a pianist is threatened with 


nervous prostration his physician forbids him us¢ 
of the keyboard. Such a thing as mufiling the 
finger tips is pure nonsense. It doubtless does pro 


tect the fingers of typewriters 


WAGNER IN FRANCE. 
AWRENCE REAMER, who always writes 
interestingly of music in the Sun, has this to 


say of Wagner’s influence in France 











The influence of Wagner on the contemporary Frenc!l 
musicians has long been recognized, and the relation th 
it bears to the present quality he Wi has 
escaped comment. It seems that the refusal of the mun 
cipal authorities to approve the plan of a third lyric theat 
had some connection with the conviction that the Wag 
nerian influence was not the best for the young n 
France, and that they might find further opportunity to de 
velop this influence if another theatre were to be subsid 
[he municipal authorities were blamed in nearly every 
quarter, but the wisdon their yurse is generally ac 
knowledged now. The Opéra and the Opéra Comique are 
according to their ideas uit nough t atisiy the rea 
lovers of music who patronize them, and they have failed 
to see the necessity of subsid re t nstitution in Ww ch 
would be produced the wor of young composers tha 
nobody wants to hear. When the publ w a desire fo 
a third opera house the city w ve ready l t 
Alphons« Humbert, a wel <nown writer top 
Ics has come to the defens« { those who « new 
theatre with the theory that t ritics and not the publi 
are responsible for tl i peratic nposition in 
France to-day He says that the critics terrify the young 
composers who would writ 1 t uit the publi the 
critics would only let then or critic arraigns 
Fourcau B u, Mendés 1 Bau the ty S 
Frenc} ‘ " ‘ : , peles 
Wagnerians, grave-diggers of all melod nd are exerting 
the baleful influen to 1 t young nposers 
France write music which the pul A not go to hear 
M. Humbert demands that the old Fret melody sha 
once more be re ed \s exampk this school h 

ntions Bizets “Cart nd M et Mar 
while as dreadful instances the newer Is u 

Messidor nd “I i we | Tg 
: pe 9 ' 
he assails the sub ( \ 
were praise DY S \\ * I 

demned by othe M , S 
Sains Massenet Rey ; t 
Fre perat p W é H rgott 
that Saint-Saéns w t Wag 

< n t t Reyer’s Sgt \ ey} ad t 
Oper: i t ts Wag \ M enet ha 

T yea De n 1¢ ‘ { I ly ‘ 

F re ic] elody Ss Vv B A ‘ i 

t great ndnes r Wag ad it is tle 
true that the , vq y o t 
younger French composers; but it is scarcely fair to blame 
Richard Wagner because the municipality refused th 
uest of these mus : : slenate a rou 

the publi no ¢ t what t 

Paris for many ears efused \W igner oniy to 
acccpt in a trit ‘ aitio1 1 thie ries il 
music in the scores bizet, Saint-Saens, Reyer 
and Massenet, especially Massenet. Wagner domi 
nates the Opéra House just now, as did Rossini be 
fore him, and vet Rossini pass¢ dan \\ agner Came 
It is alwavs the case when a ister arises, the 
smaller men imitate or di Wagner may grow 
old fashioned, although it is difficult to realize this, 
but his theories will mold future dramatic musical 
art. Paris was the last to capitulate to him, so he 
really has no more musical worlds to conquer 


SCHALK FOR THE OPERA. 


HE Sun Monday morning published the follow 


ing news: 


“Maurice Grau has settled the much-discussed 
question, who will conduct the German perform 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House next win 
ter, by engaging Conductor Schall oO taKce thie 
place left vacant by Anton Seidl’s deat! tlert 
Schalk, who is not among the well-known cond 
tors of Germany like Mottl, Muck, Strauss, Richt 
and Weingartrer, went to London three we 
and there conducted a performance of * hengt 
It was the last performance of the opera this seaso 
and Herr Schalk went to London to shoy | his 
qualities were Poth Maurice Grau a1 
Reszké were delighted with his worl he s 
engaged to conduct the Wagner oy 
Metropolitan next winter 

“Tt was generally believed that cither Emil Paur 
or Walter Damrosch would be engaged to take 
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Anton Seidl’s place, as all efforts to secure one of 
the better known German conductors had proved 
unavailing. Herr Schalk until his engagement by 
Mr. Grau was assistant conductor at Berlin.” 
Schalk, however; did not give general satisfaction, 
according to the English papers, although there 
is to be said for him that he conducted without 
rehearsal. It is not true that Mr. Paur ever sought 
the position, well qualified as he is for assuming it. 
Mr. Damrosch will now have plenty of time to 
compose, as he conducts only the Philadelphia 
engagement of the Melba-Ellis Opera Company. 
It is said that pressure was brought to bear on 
Grau to secure Damrosch as successor to Seidl. 
With Schalk we will literally turn over a new leaf. 


WHAT IS ART? 


oe ER musical art is it is not what Tol- 

stoy pronounces it to be. That great music 
may have almost ethical as well as intellectual and 
emotional meanings does not occur to the great 
Russian writer, who must surely be in his dotage. 
The new book attacking all forms of modern and 
classical art reveals a deplorable zsthetic condition. 
When J. K. Huysmans, the French novelist, at- 
tacked his former Zola, abandoned 
himself to the shifting sands of mysticism, little 


master, and 
astonishment was expressed, for the writer was 
known to be devoured with all sorts of curiosities 
and at base an experimentalist. Besides, the re- 
proof he administered in “En Route” to the quality 
of music heard in Paris churches was not lost on the 
But Tolstoy attacks so indiscriminately 


4 


that there is grave reason to doubt his fitness as a 


ergy. 
critic. For instance, what could be more absurd 
than his denunciation of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and his later quartets and piano sonatas? 
Surely the symphony is “moral” in the widest sense 
of the word. 

A controversy has recently raged in the West- 
minster Gazette between George Moore and J. A. 
Steuart as to the relations of art and morals. Mr. 
Moore, to the consternation of the old school of 
art-for-art, to which he belonged, espoused the 
proposition that every work of art should have a 
moral purpose. Literature takes up the question, 
remarking that “Aristotle pronounced that the ob- 
ject of art was to imitate nature in its essential or 
universal form, while the author of ‘Evelyn Innes’ 
thinks that fiction should be the handmaid of an 
ethical purpose. It is hardly necessary at this time 
of day to thresh out once more this very old con- 
troversy; for of course the great Greek philosopher 
was wholly in the right; art qua art has no concern 
whatever with the moral world. Literature, paint- 
ing, music are primarily and essentially instruments 
for the creation of beauty, and there is no necessary 
connection between a great novel or a great statue 
and godliness or ungodliness. Incidentally, there 
may be an interplay between the two spheres of art 
and morals; a book which is ‘good’ art may make 
for ‘good’ life, and we may say this at least—that 
the man who sincerely and earnestly admires and 
understands the best art in the best way is likely to 
be free from many of the more odious vices.” 

Beethoven's music reveals just such an “inter- 
play,” and for Tolstoy to decry it because his “mu- 
jiks” do not understand it is to reduce art to the 
level of baseball. 

Let us hasten to add that despite his dictum Mr. 
Moore did not succeed in writing a moral novel in 
It is artistic, but it is not moral in 
the orthodox fashion. It was Henry James who 
uttered the paradox that “Madame Bovary” was a 
Perhaps in that 


“Evelyn Innes.” 


powerful Sunday school tract. 

sense “Evelyn Innes” may be considered moral. 
Professor Harry Thurston Peck ended a review 

of Mr. Moore’s new novel in the August Bookman 


thus: 
“There are many themes suggested by this book 


that we should like to touch upon, yet whose discus- 
sion we must of necessity forego. Among the most 
important of them are the problem which is raised 
by its perusal, the old*problem as to the possibility 
of happiness in one who puts aside all recognition 
of the moral law, and that other very fascinating 
question which forces itself upon the mind in almost 
every chapter, as to the essential immorality of 
music—a question whose discussion is as old as 
Plato and whose importance is enhanced each day 
as modern music becomes more and more voluptu- 
ous, and as the whole genius of contemporary musi- 
cal art devotes itself with passionate persistence 
and with every device that modern ingenuity can 
master, to make of music terrible, overwhelming 
and almost infernal appeal to the subtlest and most 
enervating joys of sense.” 

Now, here is a palmary example of the attitude of 
the accomplished literary man to musical art, and 
is it not an attitude largely enforced by the imagina- 
tion? Wagner’s appeal is to the senses, so some 
critics maintain; straightway your poet, novelist 
and critic discover the most hideous immoralities 
and d’Annunzio writes 


in ‘Tristan and Isolde,” 


passionate pages of gorgeous rhetoric describing in 


unmistakable terms the effects of music on the 
senses. 
To the degenerate all things are degenerate. The 


normal man will even extract healthy emotion from 
A letter we received last 
We willingly re 


Wagner as well as Bach. 
week phrases the question neatly. 
produce it: 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

The article “Is Music an Amiable Vice?” 
issue of THe Courter greatly interested me, as I had re 
cently discussed the subject with a man who practically 
entertained the same ideas of music. Naturally enough, as 
the discussion progressed, it was apparent that my a¢ 
quaintance had no appreciation of the art of music. Thoss 
qualities appealing most strongly to the musically cultured 
mind had absolutely no significance to him. 

No thinking person can deny the purely physical effect 
of music or that it appeals directly to the emotions 
Fortunately, however, some natures are endowed with a 
great variety of emotions, and, broadly considered, all 
emotions are physical. For everything one feels and 
understands there is a corresponding emotion, the degree 
of such emotion, whether elevating or otherwise, being de 
termined by the extent of one’s mental culture and refine 
ment. 

As the most debasing efforts in music, literature and art 
appeal to the emotions of the gross nature, so do the most 
beautiful and intellectual efforts in music, literature and art 
awaken the highest and noblest emotions of the cultured 
and refined 

Even the casual observer cannot fail to realize that the 
class of music that interests the educated, intellectual 
listener arouses no sympathetic attention from the ‘aural 
sensualist—the man who revels in tone for tone’s sake.” 

Very truly, G. S. WYLLys 


in the current 
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To 
religous perverts like Tolstoy it is fraught with 
evil, but then modern Christianity according to the 
Russian is equally as vicious and misleading, so we 
may safely consider What Is Art?” as the work of 


an unsettled brain. 


To its devotees music is not a tonal debauch. 


Examinations At the National Conservatory. 


Presages of an unusually active season may be gathered 
in the announcement of the fourteenth entrance examina 
tion at the National Conservatory, East Seventeenth street, 
New York City. The dates are as follows: 

Singing—September 1 (Thursday), from 9 A. M. 
M.,2to 5 P. M. and 8 to IO P. M. 

Violin, Viola, "Cello, Contrabrass, Harp—September 2 
(Friday), 10 A. M., 12 M. Wood Instruments—2 to 4 P. M 

Piano and Organ—September 6 (Tuesday), 10 to 12 M 
and 2 to 4 P. M. 

Children’s Day—September 10 (Saturday). 
Violin—o9 A. M. to 12 M. 

Orchestra—September 15 (Thursday), 2 to 4 P. M. 

Great interest is taken in the orchestra of the National 
Conservatory, which will play oftener in public this sea 
son, arrangements having been made by President Jean- 
nette M. Thurber for at least eight concerts in Greater 
New York. Constant rehearsing has brought the playing 
of the band to a higher pitch of perfection than it has be- 
fore attained 

Better opportunities for a thorough musical education 
have never been offered, the curriculum of the conserva- 
tory being admirable, the faculty celebrated. Again we 
call the attention of music students to the above dates of 


entrance examination. 


to 12 


Piano and 





DISCOURAGING 


When Zola started out to writ 
He shocked the public mind 

They called his stories impolite 
And very unrefined 


And yet their eager minds he wrought 
ro an uncommon pitch; 
And everything he wrote was bought 


They straightway made him rich 


Sut as the years came on he tired 
Of all his naughty ways; 
A little share he now desired 
Of honest, thoughtful prais« 
For justice and his fellow-men 
With strength that did not fail 
All fearlessly he strove And then 
They put him into jail 
From The Washington Star 
AST week in these columns George Moore was 
inadvertently made to say things about Tolstoy 
that I am sure will shock him when he sees them, 
for he reads THE Musicat Courter with almost 
religious care. Here is the amended paragraph; an 
interjected comma caused all the mischief: 
\nd to the end goes rumbling the sonorous bass 
a true Russian voice—of Count Lyof Tolstoy 
( ih, 
Moore so aptly Says 1n 
“wished to display life, not in detached figures, but 


ll! 


the pity of it al \ man who, as George 


“Since the Elizabethans,”’ 


in endless co-relations; complexity is part of its 
mystery, and the mystery of life was always fore 
most in his mind. He wished to exhibit life in its 
wonderful continuity; he wished his picture to 
vanish at the cover and not break off.”’ 

\nd this master of such wonderful surfaces, such 
transcendent glimpses of the tragedy of soul life, 
this poet, psychologist and prose master, falls to 
preaching like a common tinker at a street corner, 
shouts out like a vender his prophylactics against 
evil, and, pursued by the spiritual madness of saving 
men, wastes a wonderful genius on a 


his fellow 


dunghill. It is heroic, and it is pitiful. 
It is fatal to explain, but in this case it is only 
He would 


He has 


due to such a great critic as Mr. Moore 

never write of Tolstoy as I have done 
more reverence, and, despite his occasional brutali 
I am ashamed, alarmed 
at my still stick to 


argument: Tolstoy is a dangerous critical guide 


ties of speech, better taste 
own temerariousness, but my 
Read his masterpieces, but avoid his religious lubri 
cations. 


* * _ 


The two pictures of George Moore that I| display 
this week are fair samples of a not very winsome 
Irishman. One gives us an idea of how the prose 
psychologist looked when he wrote the ‘Confes- 
sions of a Young Man,” the other of what he looked 
Manet, the impressionist, 
I am not exactly prepossessed by the 
It looks like some hellish variation 


when famous French 
faced him. 
Manet picture. 
[ pardon, Guggenheimer!] on a theme by Moore 
his face furnishing the background for a wild de 
bauch in line and color. With deference to the 
genius of Manet, such a face is not to be spoken to; 
it might be whistled at with some hopes of response. 
I’d sue for damages, by George I would! 

While I the Rodin Balzac, the 
photographs give you an impression of Balzac 
says it looks like a snow man struck 


have not seen 
al- 
though V. T. 
by lightning, but Manet’s Moore is a libel on hu- 
manity—that is, unless the subject really looks so, 
and according to authentic accounts he does not. 
I well remember when the “Yellow Book” pub- 
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lished a picture of Moore—was it by Will Rothen- 
stein?—and the groans that arose from his ad- 
mirers. It was the counterfeit presentment of a-pre- 
sentiment of violent death by apoplectic strangula- 
tion. 
er 

George Moore is writing a sequel to his new 
novel, “Evelyn Innes.” Evelyn’s life in a convent 
is to be dealt with in this book. We are told that 
Mr. Moore writes out his novels first in the form 
of a short story and then builds up his books 
around it. 

This-is a publisher's paragraph, so prepare for 
Huysmans-like descriptions of Gregorian chants 
and the sinfulness of modern music. 


x * 


They now call Alexander Lambert the “Hobson 
of Lake Hopatcong.” He has a forty feet steam 
launch on the pretty lake, and is spending his vaca- 
tion and some of his wealth there at the present 
time. One morning the director got out early, and, 
accompanied by a single trusty salt, went upon 
the bosom of the waters for a long sail, or rather, 
steam. He was sailing through a dangerously nar- 
row channel, softly pronouncing the name of Mosz- 
kowski, when—bang! scrape! smash! and Mr. 
Lambert was on a rock. He couldn’t swim, but he 
could bale, and bale he did as the waters rushed in 
a jagged rent in the bow. Hobson could not have 
been cooler, Cervera no braver than the pianist at 
this critical moment. With the declining steam in 
the boilers he boldly beached his ship and shouted 
for help. 

The man in the meantime had waded ashore. So 
they call Mr. Lambert the “Hobson of the Hopat- 
cong,” and he is now taking swimming lessons. 


? @ 


Mr. Lambert told me some time ago that 
Scriabine, whose piano studies I admire so much, is 
a young Russian not more than twenty-five, and 
married to the daughter of Herr Von Schloezer, of 
piano study fame. Von Schloezer has written two 
horribly difficult studies—I only know of two—and 
one I heard from the agile fingers of Miss Jessie 
Scriabine seems to have married into the 
The youthful Scriabines ought to 


Shay. 
right family. 
have technic in their toes. 


x * * 


Percival Pollard, of Town Topics, is in London. 
He must be enjoying himself, to judge from the 
following paragraph in the last issue of his journal: 

“The uncanny exhibitions given by Major Pond’s 
latest gold brick and his Bodley brother are, I find, 
merely an echo of what has been prevalent to a 
much more horrible extent in London. When these 
two sweet little things used to walk down Fifth 
avenue arm in arm, smiling dinky little smiles at 
each other, I thought it merely a perverted per- 
But it was, after all, another 
In this particular I trust, 


sonal eccentricity. 
effort to ape London. 
however, there may be no further approach to 
Anglo-American concord. London to-day reeks 
with literary emasculation. The thing is not some- 
thing that one need seek for; it obtrudes itself 
everywhere. In the life wherein the more brilliant 
spirits of art and letters comfort themselves in 
London it is as hard to find a straightforward, 
manly man as it is to find the proverbial needle in 
the haystack. Fellows whom one has known by 
name as distinctly brilliant in their performances in 
prose, poetry or paint, turn out to be lisping, limp, 
languid creatures of the sort that every decent man 
feels an immediate desire to kick. Max Beerbohm, 
for all his tenancy of the Saturday Review's dramatic 
chair, and his caricatures in the Mail, is everything 
the reverse of robust, and Will Rothenstein, whose 
Oxford portraits are decided acquisitions to mod- 
ern illustration, is the very essence of uncanniness. 
Against this sort of thing I must admit that the 


Phil May method almost appears admirable. Phil 
May adheres to the manner of the old school; he 
gets exhilarated with a thoroughness that leaves 
nothing to be wished for.” 

The “latest gold brick” alluded to is Richard Le 
Gallienne. Wild beasts could not extort from me 
the name of the other fellow, for I’ve forgotten his 
name. 


x * 


London must be very choice just now. Talk 
about the Parisian decadents! 

ee 

Lawrence Reamer recently had the following in 
the Sun: 

“Prof. Herman Schloss, the well-known pupil of 
Liszt, has just composed a ‘patrol’ entitled “The 
Burglar’s Dream.’ He has dedicated this fanciful 
inspiration to ‘Spike’ Hennessy and ‘Kid’ McCoy, 
gentlemen who won renown by a safe-breaking ex- 
ploit in ‘The Stowaway,’ after being released from 








GEORGE MOORE AFTER MANET. 


a State institution for the suppression of klepto- 
maniacs. Hennessy and McCoy have determined 
to abandon the use of the drill and jimmy to perfect 
themselves as histrions. They are now receiving 
elocutionary instruction from a capable dramatic 
director. It is their intention to blossom out as 
full-fledged actors in the forthcoming production of 
‘Strangled on Sunday.’ With the acquisition of two 
cracksmen the ranks of those modest pilgrims who 
aim to elevate the stage should be complete.” 

The compositions of several well-known com- 
posers of to-day might fairly be caller “Burglars’ 
Dreams.” 


* 


* * 


Lord Russell of Killowen, years before he took 
silk, was sitting in court, when another barrister, 
leaning across the benches during the hearing of a 
trial for bigamy, whispered: “Russell, what’s the 
extreme penalty for bigamy?” ‘Two mothers-in- 
law,” replied Russell. 

x * x 

An amusing story of a London reception at which 
Madame Melba sang a month ago has been: brought 
to New York by a man who vouches for it. The 
room was filled with guests and Melba had just 
begun to sing when a late comer sank into the only 
Immediately the strains 


empty chair in the room. 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” as it might sound when 
ground out by a small hand organ, mingled with the 
notes of Madame Melba’s song. There were indig- 
nant cries of “sh-sh!” in which the late comer 
joined, and Melba stopped. “Home, Sweet Home,” 
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however, continued until the mistress of the house 


told the late comer that the chair in which she was 
sitting was a musical chair. This woman arose and 
“Home, Sweet Home” ceased. Melba then took up 
her song. 
* * « 

I protest! This story was first told about Patti 

and a music box. 
s * -#s 

Here’s another. It was in the Washington Post 

Gilbert the librettist, met Liebling, the pianist, 
not long ago, and they say the following inter- 
change occurred between them. Liebling, you 
must know, has an inordinate vanity, and Gilbert, 
as you do know, has a caustic wit. Liebling was 
introduced to Gilbert, and Gilbert said: 

“Sir, I have heard Liszt 

Liebling bowed his head in acknowledgment at 
what he supposed was the coming compliment. 

“T have heard Henri Hertz,” continued Gilbert 

Liebling bowed still lower. 

“I have heard Paderewski.”’ 

Liebling made a genuflection even unto the 
ground. 

“Well, sir,” 


“not one of them, not one of them, sir, perspired as 


concluded Gilbert, in abrupt tones, 


profusely as you do!” 

This is the old Leop« Id De Mey er and Emperor 

of Russia story. Old jokes are the best 
m * * 

It is said that the late Professor Cohn, of Breslau, 
the famous botanist, thus opened his course of lec- 
tures on botany: “The four chief constituents ol 
plants are: Carbon, C; Oxygen, O; Hydrogen, H, 
and Nitrogen, N.” Then writing down these four 
letters, with apparent carelessness, on the black- 
board—COH N—he smiled, observing, “It is clear 
that I ought to know something about botany.” 


+ . 7 


It is said that in his old age Bach called himself 
Brooks when French visitors appeared and Lafon 
taine when English worshipers called. Merely a 
weakness of the great. Boston papers please copy. 


* * 


Pesaro, the birthplace of Rossini and the home 
of the conservatory directed by Mascagni, had a 
row in the Town Council recently, in which two 
councilmen came to blows Mayor Venerandi 
stepped in between, but was knocked down, and, 
striking his temple against a table in his fall, was 
killed almost instantly 


x * » 


Mascagni escaped and is now setting the anec- 
dote to music. It is to be a song and entitled “The 
Blow Almost Killed Mére.” 


* * > 


A pianist from Philadelphia named Carl Beer 
jumped overboard at Atlantic City last Wednesday 
evening. There is something in a name after all. 

* 

The German papers now declare that Mr. Seidl's 
dachshund, killed by the big St. Bernard Wotan, 
was done to death because the latter knew of the 
provisions of the conductor’s will, and reasoning 
that the fewer the better, he chewed the neck of the 
little animal, and then there were five. I thought 
the Germans were not humorous! 


* 
7 ” 


The manager of the Electrical Exposition in 
Philadelphia asked Mr. Edison to send on a phono 
graphic cylinder setting forth some of his latest 
ideas of electrical interest. Mr. Edison complied in 
his own way. The message was as follows: “My 
Dear Marks 
graphic cylinder for your lecture this evening and 
I do not think 


You asked me to send you a phono 


to say a few words to the audience 
the audience would take any interest in dry scien- 
tific subjects, but perhaps they might be interested 
in a little story that a man sent me on a phono- 
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graphic cylinder the other day from San Francisco. 
In the year 1873 a man from Massachusetts came 
to California with a chronic liver complaint. He 
searched all over the coast for a mineral spring to 
cure the disease, and finally he found down in the 
San Joaquin Valley a spring the waters of which 
almost instantly cured him. He thereupon started a 
sanitarium, and people all over the world came and 
were quickly cured. Last year this man died, and so 
powerful had been the action of the waters that they 
had to take his liver out and kill it with a club. 
Yours truly, Epison.” 
ie 

The Fraulein Von Artner, who sang Eva in the 
London “Meistersinger,” I heard at Bayreuth in 
1896. She was one of the three Rhine daughters, 
the other two being Misses Fremstadt and Weed. 
Her voice then was not brilliant. 

* * mM 

This is lovely, besides I’m sick of music, and here 
is a war story: 

The Buffalo Enquirer prints the following war 
correspondence from the front. It neglects to state 
whether the dispatches were received by wire or by 
freight. 

(By STEPHEN CRANE.) 

The American fleet came redly on like a bunch of 
waving bandana handkerchiefs. The air was full of 
prunes as a plum pudding. The whitish-green 
rattle of the rapid-fire guns was exacerbatingly 
shrill. 

The Spanish met the onslaught with a mauve de- 
termination. Ecruly they stood at the posts shep- 
herds doggedly. 

The two fleets hurtled in a magenta hurtle. They 
feinted and thrust with a deep canary-yellow vigor. 
The battle looked like two overturned garbage- 
cans on a hot night. The shells whistled 
The death screams of the Spaniards were 
One Spaniard with a 


seal- 
brownly. 
full of purplish pink despair. 
cerise voice like the aftermath of an aurora borealis 
screamed paintily his desire to kill the Americanos. 

Then with a blackish white tremor, strong battle- 
ships sank greenly chromely black into the water. 
A gauntly greenish smell tore the air. The whole 
thing looked like a German pouring dark wine into 
a dingy funnel. 

Admiral Dewey had won. 

(By Ricuarp Harpine Davis.) 

I hastened over to Admiral Dewey and asked 
him as a special favor to postpone action till Gibson 
got here. He said he would do anything to please 
me, but afterward I decided to let the thing go on 
without Gibson, so I told Admiral Dewey to go 
ahead. 

The Olympia steamed up to a Spanish vessel 
which had not the honor of knowing me and started 
to fire. I discovered I had not my note-paper with 
me. So I semaphored the ship to stop firing and, 
getting a note-book, I allowed them to start again. 
After a few rounds had been fired, I thought of an 
admirable situation for my new novel, and I was 
about to signal the fight to stop till I had written a 
few chapters, but I gave in, owing to the evident 
wish to go on possessed by Admiral Dewey. Taking 
position in the conning tower | 
watched the fight. I shall publish the real details 
of it in some magazine about August. I have held 
out all important information save the fact I was 


my natural 


not injured in the fight. 


* * 


No one of the numerous gentlemen of the press 
have sent in such a wonderful description of a sea 
fight as H. G. Wells in “The War of the Worlds,” 
and even with more leisure they will not. ‘Word- 
It is the man 
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painting,” us it is called, is a bore. 

who puts in cold English what he sees who makes 
the most lasting impression. 
fA 

So she is alive. The Countess Shevitch, who was 

reported dead several years ago, is in good health 


’ 


and residing in Russia. I once sat next to the lady 
at the old Werle boarding house on Irving Place, 
and wondered if George Meredith had ever seen 
her; she is the heroine of his extraordinary ‘Tragic 
Comedians.” She was a Helene von Doenniges, 
and juggled so successfully with the heart of the 
great Socialist Ferdinand Lassalle—the only man 
Bismarck ever confessed he feared—that the most 
brilliant man in all Germany since Heinrich Heine 
went in the field of dishonor and was shot by a 
After she had mourned 





good looking nonentity. 
her loss with reticence, Fraulein von Doenniges no 
longer opposed the wish of her father, and married 
the Prince Racowitza, the gentleman who put Las- 
salle out of the way. When he died she came to 
America, and it was as the wife of the handsome 
Count Shevitch we knew her. He was said to be a 
Russian spy, then a Polish refugee, but he is back 
in Russia and in possession of his estates. 

“Die rothe Grafin,” as she was called, had lost 
much of her good looks because of ill health, but 
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AS A YOUNG /IAN. 


her magnificent auburn hair remained, and her wit 
was exceedingly well preserved. Mr. Meredith’s 


study is most remarkable. 


Davee . 

I have insisted that there is some Liszt in Wag- 
ner; that Liszt’s original compositions have never 
peen done justice, and in the new biography of 
Liszt by Ludwig Nohl and August Gollerich there 
is a discussion of the debt Wagner owes Liszt. The 
London Musical Standard printed an extract from 
the book which I willingly give space. Read this: 

“Herr Gollerich, an old pupil of Liszt’s, writes, in 
effect, that though Liszt was only two years older 
than Wagner, he was a musician of experience while 
Wagner was still a youth. He illustrates this state- 
ment by recalling that, when at the age of eighteen 
Wagner published his first Sonata (Op. 1), which 
was written under the direct influence of Haydn 
and Mozart, Liszt at the same age had already 
sketched a great ‘Revolutionary’ Symphony, the 
slow movement of which, on Liszt’s own showing, 
has survived his eighth Symphonic Poem 
Héroide Funébre.’ By reference to these two early 
works it is easy to determine which of these two 
masters was the first to open up new paths. Simi- 
larly we find that during the ‘Rienzi’ period Liszt 


in 


had already adopted entirely new forms for his 
compositions of that date. In Wagner’s later works 
there often appear themes which, note for note,seem 
to have been anticipated by Liszt. As bearing upon 
their thematic formation, musical construction and 
general coloring, Herr Gollerich advocates a com- 
parison between ‘Orpheus’ and “Tristan und Isolde,’ 


‘*Faust’ Symphony and ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Faust’ 


Symphony and‘Die Walkire,’ ‘Benediction de Dieu 
dans la solitude’ and ‘Isolde’s Liebestod,’ ‘Die 
Ideale’ and ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ (especially 
‘Das Rheingold’), ‘Invocation’ and ‘Parsifal,’ ‘Hun- 
nenschlacht’ and the ‘Walkiurenritt, ‘“Hunnen- 
schlacht’ and ‘Kundry-Ritt,’ “The Legend of St. 
Elizabeth’ and ‘Parsifal,’ ‘Christus’ and ‘Parsifal,’ 
‘Excelsior’ and ‘Parsifal,’ &c. The principal theme 
of the ‘Faust’ Symphony (he states) is to be found 
in ‘Die Walktre,’ and one of its most characteristic 
themes appears note for note as the so-called ‘Blick’ 
motive in ‘Tristan und The ‘Gretchen’ 
motive in Wagner’s ‘A Faust Overture’ was also 
derived from Liszt, and the opening theme of the 
‘Parsifal’ prelude agrees closely with Liszt’s earlier 


Isolde.’ 


written ‘Excelsior.’ 

“After excusing himself for bringing forward 
these examples in proof that Liszt had no need to 
borrow from Wagner, Herr Gollerich tells the fol- 
lowing delicious story. It was at a rehearsal of 
‘Die Walkure’ at Bayreuth in 1876 that Wagner 
suddenly seized Liszt by the arm and exclaimed: 
‘Now, Papa, here comes a theme which I got from 
‘All right,’ replied Liszt, ‘one will then at 
least hear it for once!’ The theme in question is 
that which in the fifth of the act 
serves to introduce and accompanies Sieglinde’s 
dream-words ‘kehrte der Vater nun heim?’ The 
theme appears at the beginning of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ 
Symphony, which Wagner had heard at a Festival 
of the ‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein’ (Gen- 
eral German Musical Society) in 1861, when he 
burst forth with the words, ‘music furnishes us 
with much that is beautiful and sublime, but this 


you!’ 


scene second 


music is divinely beautiful!’ ” 

Now, Mr. Finck, let us have a little Santiago 
celebration all to ourselves! Wagner’s father-in- 
law was not such a poor composer after all. 


s * » 


Jean de Reszké has decided, after all, not to go to 
Aixe-la-Bains, but after a few days in Paris will 
proceed to his old holiday quarters at Mont Dore. 
Toward the end of August, however, he hopes to 
visit his stud farm in Poland. 

Here is some news from the Tribune: 

At last the world is promised an English edition 
of Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven.” The heirs have 
closed a contract with the German publisher Weber, 
under which he has been put in possession of all the 
material collected by Thayer which is to be used 
by Dr. Deiters, Thayer’s collaborator on the three 
published volumes, to revise these volumes and 
write the conclusion. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
secured the English rights and will issue the work, 
as soon as the fourth volume is completed, in two 


volumes. Mr. Krehbiel has been intrusted with the 


preparation of the English edition. 


Excursion to Willow Grove Park. 


Arrangements have been made for an excursion from 
New York to Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, Sunday, 
August 14. The start will be made at 9:30 o’clock in the 
morning, at the foot of Liberty street, and the excursion 
will arrive at Philadelphia about noon. The train will 
start for home at 8:30 o'clock Pp. m., and will reach New 
York about midnight. 

This will give the excursionists eight hours in one of 
the most attractive parks in this country, and they will 
have the opportunity of hearing three concerts by Brooke 
and his famous Chicago Marine Band of sixty men. This 
band is creating a furore at this popular resort. The rate 
for the round trip will be $1.80. Tickets may be had in 
advance at Conn’s warerooms, No. 23 East Fourteenth 
street, of J. C. Velder. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIFR, { 

244 WABASH AVENUE. July 30, 18%. | 
NE need not be an optimist to predict an unusually 
good season for the Chicago and Western artists 
who will undoubtedly excite considerable attention all over 
the States. They will enter the Eastern field, in most cases 
under excellent management, and this great metropolis 
and its art will receive an impetus never as yet given to 

our musicians. 

During the last few weeks interest in the season oi 
1898-9 has been awakened among our various artists, 
who pronounce the outlook to be most hopeful. Managers 
express confidence, and are already making advantageous 
dates for their respective clients 

The sopranos promise to be especially active, and 
among these Mrs. Serena Swabacker will be one of the 
most favored. I heard this charming artist at a private 
musicale, when she sang several operatic selections de- 
lightfully. For this class of work there is no one who is 
in more demand than Serena Swabacker. Her popularity 
is great, and she is pleasing in style and manner. Her 
voice is beautifully cultivated, and she understands the art 
of arranging a recital program which will appeal to the 
artist or amateur For versatility in interpretation of 
either language or music Mrs. Swabacker is decidedly not 
excelled; in German, French, Italian or English she is 
equally interesting. After her many successes of last year 
it will be interesting to watch her career next season 


e 6 «4 


How do these things get into the papers? A long ex 
planatory article relative to the sale of the Chicago Con 
servatory appeared in the 7imes-Herald, which, to those 
behind the scenes, made not unfunny reading. And now 


can be asked “Who bought it, and what did he, she or 


they buy: was there a reserve price or was it bought in 
$< 


Early in the present month a change of management 
occurred at the Chicago Conservatory. The present man 
ager is not unconnected with the musical profession, and 
should understand the business workings of the conserva 
tory, as he was formerly secretary. Prosperity and rapid 
growth to the institution on its new basis! 


* * * 


It had been arranged that Max Bendix should take his 
violin school and become director of the violin department 
at the Chicago Conservatory, but when, from an authori- 
tative source, he was privately informed of the impending 
change Mr. Bendix immediately sent his manager to can 
cel his contract. This was two weeks before the condition 
of the institution became known 

** * 


f musicales, 


Not infrequently it happens that givers « 
&c., require a hall with a seating capacity for an audiencs 
of about 250. In most cases the attempt to obtain such 
accommodation is given up in despair. This is simply 
because they are unaware that the Mason & Hamlin 
Hall at John A. Norris’ piano warerooms is available for 
such a purpose, and that it is just one of those compact, 
pretty little places suitable for private or semi-public en- 
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tertainments. It is beautifully decorated and lighted, has 
good service and the price is extremely reasonable. But 
one stipulation the managers make—the entertainment 
must be high class 
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I believe that Max Bruch’s “Frithjof’ will be given in 
Chicago next season, and that we shall hear Chas. W 
Clark in the part in which he achieved so much success 
n England. I spoke last week of the conservative British 
critics’ favorable comment on Mr. Clark’s work, and now 
reproduce a few of the notices from some of the principal 
English papers: 

Bacu’s Passion Music, “St. Mattruew,” APRIL 1, 1807 

rhe principal solo part was sung by Charles Clark with 
accuracy and intelligence.—Times, April 2 


Mr. Clark was a very powerful interpreter of that deeply 
Pall Mall Gazette, April 2 


moving music 

Charles Clark, using a good voice well, delivered the 
music allotted to the Saviour with all appropriate fervor 
ind appreciation of its significance.—Westminster Gazette, 
April 2 

His declamation was intelligent and correct, his fine 
voice told with good effect Globe, April 2 

The words of Christ were clearly delivered by Charles 
Clark.—Morning Post, April 2 


Charles Clark rendered full justice to the part.—Stand 
ard, April 2 


The utterances of the Saviour were given with earnest 
ness by Charles Clark.—Daily Graphic, April 4 


He gave every vocal phrase its fullest significance. —The 
Musical Standard, April 10 


Mr. Clark’s beautiful voice interpreted the words of 
Christ with force and impressiveness.—London Musical 
Courier, April 8 
Max Brucn’s “Frituyor” at MANCHESTER, APRIL 8, 1807 

Mr. Clark rendered the declamatory passages with good 
effect. His voice is rich and powerful. He showed that 
he had plenty of resource Manchester Guardian, April 9 

Mr. Clark possesses a robust baritone voice; his phras 
ing is excellent—Manchester Courier, April 9 


Mr. Clark’s powerful voice was at its best in “Frithjof.” 
Manchester Evening Mail, April 9 


His intonation and enunciation are irreproachable, and 
he has great dramatic feeling.—Manchester Evening News, 
\pril 9 

* . x 

In view of the fact that Mr. Tomlins has decided to with- 
draw from active conductorship and devote his life to 
musie education for children, the following may prove of 
general interest: 

EpucaTion THroucu Must 

Mr. Tomlin’s withdrawal from the directorship of the 
\pollo Club would be the more to be regretted if it were 
not for the new and larger educational movement to which 


21 


he now devotes himself. Mistakenly or otherwise, he 
believes that through his own experience as teacher of 
children’s choruses, building at the time better than he 
knew, he has made what amounts to a practical discovery 
It is the discovery of the immensely vital but. hitherto 
generally unrecognized power of education through music 

an education which, beginning at the centre of each one’s 
own personality, is at once physical, mental and moral in 
its effects. Mr. Tomlins is as much a theorist as he is an 
artist. He has a clear and intelligible philosophy for his 
own light and leading in all his work, especially in his 
work among children. The results observed in connection 
with his training of the children’s chorus for the World's 
Fair, and his subsequent work with large classes gathered 
from among the poorer children of the city, so strikingly 
confirmed his theory and the immense moral significance 
of it that he has at length taken it to be his mission to pro 
claim it far and near and press it upon the attention of the 
leading educators of the country 

The characteristic thing about Mr. Tomlins’ method is 
that it is not mechanical, but is vital, and follows the line 
of nature. It does not begin with the voice; it begins with 
each one’s own individuality. No two boys are alike; each 
child is unique. Each one has his own distinct personality 
to bring out, and in terms of music to express. This the 
teacher first of all is to respect. Then it is equally import 
ant, Mr. Tomlins insists, to get the child to respect it and 
to acquire the courage and unhindered freedom to let it 
out. To do this implies at once self-freedom and self 
mastery And here, it is claimed, is where the supreme 
value of the education through music comes in. “This, 
then,” says Mr. Tomlins, “is our work. To purify a child’s 
nature so that his voice is as sincere as it is sweet; to en 
noble him by contact with the highest in thought and feel 
ing that brain and heart have produced: to have him know 
that his fellow is his brother and God his father, and then 


send him a missionary to his home Chis is the use to 
which we put music, and measurably we accomplish our 
purpose.” Music, whether in the school or elsewhere, 


taught in Mr. Tomlins’ way, is no fad, but is plainly 
capable of being made an efficient factor in the popular 
education.—Chicago Tribune, April 10, 1898 

. ¢.% 

\ young Russian pianist who will be considerably better 
known in public next season Maurice Aronson Asa 
music student and theorist he can be taken seriously, as 
his past and present work show enthusiastic and earnest 
study in musical literature Since his engagement as one 
of the piano faculty at the Chicago Conservatory his suc 
cess has been pronounced, several of his pupils playing 
remarkably well. Mr. Aronson, apart from his pianistic 
talent, has made extensive study of the history and theory 
of music and will be heard in lecture recitals in the near 
future, chief among his subjects being the music of Russia 
of which he has made an especial study 

W. S. B. Matthews wrote: “As a musical writer Maurice 
Aronson has had a number of highly interesting articles 
publisl 
their thoroughness and the amount of information they 


ied in Music, which have been generally admired fot 
contained. It is evident that in this direction there is an 
important future for a young writer with so unusual quali 
fications as Mr. Aronson’s various languages and musical 
knowledge, together witl distinct literary ability, give 
him. And further work in this direction will be awaited 
with interest.” 
* * * 

The Fine Arts Building, formerly the Studebaker Build- 
ing, on Michigan boulevard, continues to grow in pres 
tige and importance It is beginning to be whispered 
about that the building is well conducted—better than any 
other, and that the service is superior. I hear that the 
musical contingent of this building will be strongly rein 
forced this autumn by very important acquisitions. Mr 
Curtiss is reticent, as usual, but rumor is busy 

Miss Anna Morgan, late director of the dramatic de 
partment of the Chicago Conservatory, has I understand 
taken a magnificent suite of rooms, to be completed for 
her by the first of September, and Max Bendix, Miss Mil 
dred Webbs g, the manager! and Miss Mary Wood Chase 
are also of those who will be found in this building dur- 
ing the ensuing season. There are others scarcely less 
prominent who have made arrangements for studios in 
the building, but the list is not ready for publication 

* * . 

Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter, who is one of those 
who recognize the advantage of an office in the Studebaker 
Fine Arts Building, has under her exclusive management 
the following Chicago artists: Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wil 
son, soprano; Mrs. Christine Nielson-Dreier, contralto; 
Glenn P. Hall, tenor; Frank King Clark, basso; Miss 
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Marian Carpenter, violinist; Miss Mildred Webber, aie 
ist: Bruno Steindel,.violoncellist; Miss Jeannette Durno, 
and Allen Spencer, pianists; Mrs. Regina Watson, lecture 
Miss Jeannette Anderson, reader. 

Theodore B. Spiering has been chosen to assume the 
directorship of the violin department in the Chicago Con- 
servatory. Mr. Spiering’s pre-eminence as an artist and 
a teacher insures his unqualified success in this new ar- 
rangement, which will be of the greatest benefit to violin 


recitals; 


students. 

Spiering Quartet, under the direction of P. V. R. 
vill continue independently as heretofore, with head- 
Arts Building. 


The 
Key, v 
quarters in the Fine 


x * * 


That favorite place for a musical education, the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, of which J. J. Hattstaedt is president, 
has lately added to the faculty the eminent organist Wil- 
Middelschulte, Mrs. Dutton, piano; Miss 

soprano; Elizabeth Dewitt Ken- 
and oon This. flourishing 
institution is promised as the 


Fannie 
Miss 
Kala, ’cello. 
better season than ever, 


helm 
Mabel 
nedy, 


Goodwin, 


elocution, 


applications for lessons are much in advance of last year. 
There are so many excellent advantages to be obtained at 
the American Conservatory and it is so capably managed 
that its success is easily understood. 


+ * * 


Evidently conventions are better managed in Indiana 
than in the State of Illinois. From many interesting ac- 
counts sent to this office it seems that the programs were 
well arranged, and local interest and 
There are many good artists in Indian- 
apolis who worked zealously for the convention. Chief 
among these was Oliver Willard the pianist, and 
Karl Schneider, the well-known violinist. Both these ar- 
tists labored to make the meetings successful beyond ex- 
The papers commenting upon 
the several performances said: 

Oliver Willard Pierce, of Indianapolis, retiring chair- 
man of the program committee, has been continued as a 
member of the committee. Mr. Stabler said Friday that 
Mr. Pierce had worked so hard and had been so successful 
in arranging the splendid program that has been given at 
the convention, that he (Mr. Stabler) will insist that Mr. 
Pierce be made chairman of the program committee for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Pierce is president of the Metro- 
politan School of Music, Indianapolis, and is director of 
the piano department of the school. He is a cultivated 
musician and an exceedingly clever gentleman and has 
made many friends in Lafayette—Lafayette Sunday 


Herald. 


well given, much 


pride aroused. 


Pierce, 


pectation. Lafayette in 


Oliver Willard Pierce is an especial favorite in Lafayette, 
as well as in other parts of the State. Round after round 
of applause followed the Concerto in A minor, in which 
Mr. Pierce was the piano soloist, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Mr. Pierce is an artist of rare ability —Even- 
ing Call, Indianapolis. 


Oliver Willard Pierce followed the orchestral treat with 
a Concerto in A minor, in which he was the piano soloist, 
with orchestral accompaniment, This proved a decided 
hit, and Mr. Pierce was complimented by heaiaiall recalls. 
It was an artistic rendition that will not soon be forgotten 
by Mr. Pierce’s many friends in this city —Lafavette Sun- 
day Herald. 

Last evening the orchestra gave a second concert, 
heavier and more difficult than the first, a large audience 
being present. One of the chief features of this entertain- 
ment was the performance of Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


op. 16, for piano, with orchestral accompaniment, ne 
Oliver Willard Pierce, the leading pianist in Indiana, and 
one of the most brilliant, vigorous artists in the West. 
Mr. Pierce and the orchestra were in complete accord and 
the result was a remarkable piece of piano work. The 
pianist’s fiery, dashing finale was as inspiring as anything 
that has ever been heard here.—Lafayette Daily Courier. 


Talk about appreciation! Leopold Godowsky, 
gave a recital for the Indiana people, was simply lionized. 
In a paper containing an account of the convention ap- 
peared the following tribute to Godowsky’s marvelous 
playing: 


who 


“He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 


Although it belonged alone to St. Cecilia, the patron 
saint of music and musicians, to draw an angel down from 
the celestial abode to listen to her music, yet it was cer- 
tainly the privilege of Leopold Godowsky, of Chicago, 
last evening to lift many mortals to the skies. By many 
music is ranked as the first of the five fine arts: and, to 
hold this place, it must always be uplifting, never degrad- 
ing; else it ceases to bear truly the name of art. Godow- 
sky is certainly a marvelous artist, his interpretation of the 
great masters being wonderful in its effect upon his hear- 
ers, every one of whom feels ennobled and made better by 
his music. One feels that to speak of his technic and other 
certain points that are usually criticised in the work of 
pianists would be almost to desecrate something sacred, so 
divine does the music seem and so lost does the listener 
become to all but the music. Why is this? It seems that 
it must be because he is such a wonderful master of his art 
that all the minor technicalities are subservient to the high- 
est purpose, the soul of music, as it were. It has been 
said that he has gone beyond the point where technic 
troubles him and is hardly conscious of the difficulties of 
the greatest technical compositions. He has certain 
methods of fingering which are wholly original with him 
self, and in his playing there is always the greatest ease, 
although you know that every fibre of his being is vibrat- 
ing in unison with the harmonious tones brought forth by 
him. In his softer passages there is a certain melody sug 
gestive of that something about running water which 
causes it to flow on forever without a break. Every shade 
of expression and meaning is given, from such parts where 
the touch is soft and caressing as that of a woman to those 
passages whose brilliancy and force becomes vividly pre- 
sented. 

The repertory of Godowsky is exceedingly large, and 
the program last evening was such as to demonstrate his 
familiarity with the great composers. It cannot be said 
that one of the selections was played with greater excel- 
lence than any others; but the music loving people prob- 
ably felt more pleasure in listening to Liszt’s Sonata and 

“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” if any choice could be given. 
“Moto Perpetuo,” one of Godowsky’s own compositions, 
deserves special mention as being of like rank with the 
other musical numbers. 


Among the Indianapolis people who recognized the use- 
fulness of the convention, and who contributed in no small 
degree to its success was Karl Schneider, the violinist, 
Mr. Schneider is an ardent musician, who works faithfully 
for the good of the musical people in Indianapolis, and his 
orchestra was most favorably commented on in the follow- 
ing terms: 


The feature provided for the afternoon was a concert by 
the Symphony Orchestra, of Indianapolis, an organization 
of sixty musicians under the baton of Karl Schneider. 
The heat undoubtedly kept quite a number of people at 
home, but the orchestra had the pleasure of appearing 
before an audience of complimentary size and one that was 
appreciated. It was the first appearance of the orchestra 
in this city, and not a few of the audience were surprised 
to learn by pleasurable experience that the capital of In 
diana can claim such a splendid musical organization. 
Karl Schneider is the director of this orchestra, which has 
recently closed its second season in Indianapolis, ‘having 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a most successful 
concert at Fort Sheridan on Thursday. 

Frederic Grant Gleason is taking his 
Star Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hannah are taking a well earned 
vacation, doing a round of visiting at Boston and thence 
to Cape May and other Eastern resorts. 

One of our home people, who quickly obtained the 
recognition to which his work enticied him, was Frederick 
Carberry. In “Isaiah” our Chicago tenor evidently did 
immensely good work, as the Omaha papers spoke in 
unmeasured praise of his performance: 


annual vacation at 


Frederick Carberry, the tenor, is the possessor of a good 
voice, sings in good style and is one of the most satis 
factory tenors in the country.—The Omaha Bee. 

Frederick Carberry received the same ovation as when 
heard here before, and was evidently the favorite of the 
evening. He won many friends and admirers when her« 
before, and is sure of a welcome here. He has improved 
in every way. His voice has grown sweeter, while losing 
none of its power, and he has gained much in artistic finish 
and style. His voice is so ae and with so much life 
and ring in it that almost anything he sings would please; 
but he creates the greatest enthusiasm with his solos in 
“Isaiah.” “Strengthen Ye the Weak Hands” brought him 
a genuine ovation, as it always does. There are many diffi 
cult intervals and passages in it, but the was truc 
and sweet throughout. His singing was strongly dramatic 


voice 


in portions and his enunciation perfect.—Omaha World 
Herald. 

A young singer who has established a reputation for 
excellent work either in church or concert is Lucille 
Stevenson. Since coming to Chicago a few years ago 
Miss Stevenson has been growing in popularity, until now 
against all comers she holds the soprano position at the 


Second Presbyterian Church 

At Des Moines recently 
the 
formances. I 
Moines papers: 


Miss Stevenson was evidently 
all other per 
the Des 


her singing is praised above 


find 


Star, as 


some excellent notices in 


Miss Stevenson sang “Rejoice Greatly” very sweetly in 
deed, but excelled all previous efforts when she appeared 
in Helmund’s “Magic Song” in the second part the 
program. Mr. Heft played magnificently and was recalled 
with fervor. Of course Des Moines holds Miss Stevenson 


f 
Oo 


above the others, for she is dear to them and they love to 
do her honor, but musically speaking she did the best 
work. She was entertained while in the city bv the Misses 
Cummins, and was constantly surrounded by her old 
friends. ler voice grows, and each appearance here 
shows marked improvement. She loves to sing, and catch 


ing the spirit of her Chautauqua audiences she did achieve 
wonderful success.—Mail and Times, Des Moines 


Miss Stevenson rendered the difficult and brilliant aria 
“Rejoice Greatly” with much power, though the full 
beauties of her voice were only made known in the second 
part of the program. The chorus “And the Glory of the 
Lord” was well done, though it lacked in force and spirit 
and the same criticism would apply to the “Hallelujah” 
chorus. It will not be invidious to say that the star of the 
program was Miss Lucille Stevenson. It may be that Des 
Moines is prejudiced in favor of one likes to call her 
Miss Stevenson's reading is intelligent, her phrasing 


she 


own. 
almost perfect and she sings with ease and accuracy of 
tone.—Des Moines Leader 

Of the three soloists it would be difficult to make a 


Miss Stevenson possesses a soprano voice that is 
Her singing throughout 


choice. 
strong, full and rich in quality 
was excellent. There was little, in fact, to find fault with, 
either in manner or voice As a singer Miss Stevenson 
has both voice and technic with which it would be more 
difficult to pick flaws in than any heard at the concert 
She is a former Des Moines girl. Probably the number 


Cassino d’Enghien-les-Bains. 


SEASON 1898, 


This Casino is now open. Already every even- 
ing immense crowds of the élite of this fashionable 
watering place throng to the theatre to applaud 
the excellent artists there engaged. 

The last classic concert was the occasion of a 
veritable triumph fora singer of great talent and 
a brilliant future evidently, Mile. Blanche Guillon 
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most appreciated by the audience was the trio by Miss 
Stevenson and Messrs. Carberry and Clark. The three 
splendid voices showed to great advantage in comparison, 
and the number was enthusiastically applauded.—Des 
Moines Register. 





In Miss Lucille Stevenson Des Moines feels a sort of 
motherly pride, for it was here she grew from babyhood 
into a winsome young girl, possessing the gift of a rich 
contralto voice that was generously devoted to the pleasure 
of her friends. It seems strange that her voice, after she 
had attained her growth, should develop by training into 
a pure soprano, yet such is the case, although in a large 
degree she still retains her rich mezzo tones. Success and 
adulation have not spoiled Miss Stevenson’s nature— 
happy-hearted, unselfish, thoughtful of others and gen- 

erous to a fault. Whenever she shall come among us Des 
Maloes has for her a loving welcome as one who is ours 
by right of memory of days gone by. The afternoon con 
cert was made up of the following numbers: 

August Hyllested’s views on “How to Practice” should 
be read by the average musician. At this period of the 
year, when there is much discussion “of where to study 
music and how to study music,” the ideas he has given 
forth in the current issue of The Musician are singularly 


opportune. The Danish virtuoso’s powers are still as 


great as ever, and he will be heard in public considerably 
more in the season of 1898-9. Many country engage- 
ments are already made, and the application for his time 
for teaching are numerous. Mr. Hyllested’s letter on how 
to practice is here reproduced: 

My Dear Sir—Having been asked to give my opinion 
upon the interesting subject of how to practice well, and 
get the utmost value out of one’s time, I herewith give, in 
a few words, my ideas of what every student should be in 
possession of to attain a high standard in the real musical 
world. 

The first, and pre-eminently the most necessary thing, 
for every student to have is a sincere love and admiration 
for his art, a strong and noble desire for achieving the 
highest step in his chosen art which will overcome all 
obstacles; or, in other words, let only those persons study 
music to whom it has become as necessary to their lives 
as breathing. Only such students as regard their music, 
the highest and most sublime of all the arts, with the same 
sacred feelings as they would their religion, have, accord- 
ing to my ideas, the right to study music in the truest and 
noblest sense of the word. Having this, as already said, 
the first and most necessary quality, he will easily acquire 
the very first thing for learning—concentration of mind 

Second. I think it just as important to select a teacher 
who is as earnest and sincere in his teaching as the pupil 
should be about his learning. In conversation with Franz 
Liszt I had the opportunity of hearing this great man ex- 
pressing himself upon the subject of artists (virtuosi and 
teachers), and his words were (as near as I can translate 
them into English) the following: “Artists only who take 
the same position toward their art as the minister of the 
Holy Gospel does toward the Church can be proper public 
performers or teachers, as music is, and should always be, 
a divine art and therefore kept too sacred to be mere 
finger gymnastics.” Having found this second and not 
less important factor, the second thing for getting the ut- 
most of one’s time has been acquired—the right guiding 
of the pupil’s mind 

Third. Every student who really wants to devote him 
self to his studies should have his own private room, as 
not one out of ten can have this thoughts upon his work 
when he or she is liable to hear conversation in another 





part of the room. For instance, a student of law, medicine 
or whatever branch of study would find it impossible to do 
good work if he had to take his books to the parlor, as 
unfortunately is in many, many cases required of the stu- 
dent of the piano, this most misused of all instruments 
being, by the average families, considered more as a piece 
of parlor furniture than anything else, and but few people 
can afford or think it necessary to allow themselves the 
luxury of two pianos. Being fortunate enough also to 
possess this third thing, I should venture to say that the 
three most important conditions for learning have been 
mentioned 

But beside these three conditions there are many, many 
secondary ones which I will mention in a few words: 

First. Every student should try to surround himself with 
friends and associates whose minds afe congenial to his— 
not meaning that he should associate himself with music 
loving people only, but with such companions as esteem 
and respect beautiful and inspiring things. Being sur- 
rounded thus, he will become broader in his views and 
consequently a far greater artist than if he limit himself 
to his own art exclusively. 

Second. The student should never, never allow himself 
to become so absorbed in the mechanical part of his art as 
to forget the spiritual. He should therefore not use arti- 
ficial means such as dumb instruments, for although I have 
frequently seen testimonials from great performers favor- 
ing such unnatural things, I must, nevertheless, repeat my 
warning, and quote a celebrated saying of so thoughtful a 
man as Robert Schumann: “No one ever learned to speak 
from a dumb person.” 

Third. I should also advise, and very strongly, too, for 
every student at the piano—and in fact any instrument 
whatever—to devote at least (the very least) one-fifth of 
his time to the cultivation of singing. Nothing will teach 
a performer on a mechanical instrument (to which class I 
consider every instrument of whatever kind belonging) 
such a perfect shading and natural phrasing as the cultiva- 
tion of the human voice, the foundation for all music in the 
past, the present and (I sincerely hope) the future. 

I do not claim that all students will become great public 
performers by following the above suggestions, but I do 
claim that they will become earnest and faithful artists, 
and I do think we need such more—very much more—than 
public performers Most sincerely yours, 

Curicaco, Il. A. HYLLEsSTED 

Henry B. Roney is this summer, as last, filling in the 
dull season with concerts at the resorts and interior towns 
with “Roney’s Boys’”—a quartet of lads of talent, including 
a violinist, an elocutionist, a soprano and a contralto 
There is a surprising amount of artistic finish to the boys’ 
work, as might be expected, which with their handsome 
faces and pretty sailor uniforms give these concerts a 
distinct charm of novelty. Two concerts, very largely at 
tended, and a reception at Judge Thayer’s in honor of Mr 
Roney and the boys was the record in Clinton, Ia., and 
enthusiastic receptions and immediate engagements for 
return concerts are the rule. Mr. Roney and his boys are 
booked every night for weeks ahead. 

A handsome young soprano, Emma Swasey, from Cali 
fornia, has been substituting for Mrs. Chandler Mac 
donald during the latter’s vacation from the First Baptist 
Church. Miss Swasey has a beautiful voice, is tall and 
graceful and one of the most talented and attractive of the 
many attractive girls at the Chicago: Musical College. She 
sings remarkably well, with intelligence and refinement, 
possessing as well much purity of tone and artistic power 
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Among the younger teachers who have become well 
known for their power to impart to yourig childreti is 
Miss Saviers, an earnest, ambitious, painstaking pianist 
and an excellent accompanist. Miss Saviers is a favorite 
instructor for beginners, as she possesses the necessary 
patience and is also thoroughly capable of doing the 
groundwork 

I hear of a remarkable tour arranged for Genevra John 
stone-Bishop, who is at present resting and recuperating 
for next season’s work. Mme. Bishop will also be heard 
at several concerts and private musicales in this immediate 


vicinity. 
Among callers at this office this week were Miss Belle 
Harper, one of the beauties of the New York stage; Miss 
" 


Marie Cobb, the pianist, who reports excellent prospects 
for next season; Miss Mary Nevin, who has returned 
town and resumed lessons, and Miss Ella Dahl, who has 
become one of the faculty with the Chicago Conservatory 
A. O. Miiller, with his brother, Prof. C. E. R. Miiller 
and sister, Mrs. J. Bauer, are enjoying a trip through Ger 
many and have promised themselves a visit to Tut 
Musicat Courier office in Berlin 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


Mrs. Colell’s Sad Misfortune. 


On attempting to board a moving passenger train at 
the Montclair station of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad yesterday morning Mrs. Edward H 
Colell, of No. 19 St. Luke’s place Montclair, fell under the 
wheels, and both her feet were cut off just above the 
ankles. 

Mrs. Colell was going to spend Sunday with her hus 
band, who was on Long Island. Just as she reached the 
station platform the train began to move. It had gained 
considerable headway when she grasped the handrail of 
the forward end of the smoking car, the last of the train 
As she stepped up toward the platform her foot slipped 
The woman screamed for help and clung to the hand 
rail. The momentum of the train forced her to let go 
however, and she rolled off the platform. Her feet pro 
jected over the outside rail of a track and both were cut 
off. 

When the railroad employés picked her up she asked 
them if she would die, and when they answered in the 
negative she groaned and said she would rather die than 
live An ambulance was summoned and Mrs. Colell 
was removed to the Mountain Side Hospital, Montclair 
Dr. J. S. Brown, who attended her, said that there was 
scarcely any hope of her recovery —New York Herald 
M*®: COLELL is the wife of Edward H. Colell, 

of the Wissner piano house, and one of the 

best known and most respected men in the piano 
trade. 

30th feet were amputated, and up to the hour of 

going to press Mrs. Colell was progressing favor- 
ably. 
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Gerome Helmont. 


HE name of the handsome boy whose picture adorns 

Tue Musicat Courter cover of this issue is Gerome 
Helmont, a young violinist, who startled Detroit at his 
début December. He had played in private, and a 
local manager secured him for an appearance at the Peo- 
ple’s concert course, where he at once won the affections 
contemporary in Detroit wrote of 


last 


of his audience. A 
this appearance: 

‘A lad in knee breeches and a ruffled collar brought 
down on his young head a perfect avalanche of applause 
by his violin playing at the Auditorium last night. Ger- 
ome Helmont is his name, and his appearance was before 
the mammoth audience attracted by the second concert in 
the people’s course. 

“When Master Helmont stepped into view, his head 
scarcely as high as the top of the grand piano, and one 
saw by the program that he was to play the Seventh Con- 
certo by De Beriot, one had serious misgivings. But the 
soloist soon changed mistrust to wonder in his audience. 
He not only played with very fair technic and a full, vi- 
brant tone, but he phrased like a master, and gave to his 
interpretation those delicate touches of nuance and light 
and shade which we usually catalogue under the term 
‘expression.’ To all outward effects the lad felt the true 
import of the music he was playing. He bowed with a 
firmness and freedom equal to most adult soloists, and his 
chubby left hand did wonders with double stopping and 
octave passages. 

“The three movements of the concerto he played with 
equal authority, and at the close there was such a spon- 
taneous burst of applause as one seldom hears. He re- 
turned, and, as if inspired by his reception, played Musin’s 
Mazurka—a a trying show piece, calling for skill with 
the ‘bounding bow’ and pizzicato—dashing it off without 
missing a note, in a manner that would have done credit 
to the tricky Musin himself. After this the applause was 
greater than ever, and it did not abate until he again came 
out, this time to play the ever beautiful ‘Traumerei.’ He 
played it with repose and a warm, appealing tone. 

“After the concert there was one question in everyone’s 
mouth—Did you ever her the like of that lad’s playing?’ ” 

Other Detroit critics spoke with equal enthusiasm of 
Master Helmont’s performance, and the musical folk of 
the city have since spoken his name with enthusiasm. 

The news of young Helmont’s sensational début reached 
the ears of that enterprising New York manager, Victor 
Thrane—who seems always to have his ear to the ground, 
listening for the swift footsteps of approaching genius— 
and he lost no time in arranging a hearing. At the first 
meeting he recognized the correctness of the popular ver- 
dict at Detroit, and immediately closed a contract for the 
exclusive management of Gerome’s professional career, 
stipulating that he should make no more public appear- 
ances until such time as he considered opportune for his 
début under proper auspices. 

Gerome was at once placed in charge of a well-known 
master to study repertory, preparatory to a concert tour 
during the coming season, and Manager Thrane, who has 
just visited his young artist, is delighted with his equip- 
ment. He plays the Mendelssohn Concerto, the Musin 
Mazurka, Moszkowski’s Serenade and other numbers. 
It seems scarcely possible that a lad in his thirteenth year 
can so truly grasp the contents of the masters’ music, and 
so skillfully give it expression. 
Gerome—a manly, unaffected little fellow, of sturdy 
frame, endowed with a seriousness of mind uncommon 
with youth, is as lighthearted a boy as any of his play- 
fellows. 

It is Mr. Thrane’s intention to book Master Helmont 
for a short concert tour during the coming fall and winter, 
and ihe prediction that he will instantly capture the hearts 
of his audiences may be made with assurance. 


GEORG 


OBITUARY. 


William Otis Brewster. 
ILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, an organist of ac- 
knowledged ability, died at the home of his mother, 
Mrs. Sidney Smith Brewster, in Mystic, Conn., June 20. 
At the time of his death he was fifty-four years of age. He 
was born in Willimantic, Conn., but moved to Mystic be- 
fore he was eight years old. 

Very early he gave evidence of a talent for music, and 
was regarded as a musical prodigy. As the “boy organist” 
he won considerable reputation. Dudley Buck recognized 
his talents, and gave him a thorough course of instruc- 
tion. Subsequently, young Brewster studied with sev- 
eral other organists, and his development was remarkably 


rapid. He was chosen the organists of one of the largest 
and most fashionable churches in Buffalo, N. Y., and this 
position he held continuously for twelve years. Receiving 


a flattering offer to go to Chicago he removed there and 





eran 


WM. OTIS BREWSTER. 





became the organist and choirmaster of Dr. Henderson’s 
church. He also played the organ in one of the Jewish 
synagogues in Chicago. 

A few years ago he moved to New York, and was 
elected organist of the Second Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist. This position he filled until last April, when he was 
stricken with paralysis. He removed to his mother’s 
home in Mystic, and it was believed he was recovering 
when a second attack carried him off suddenly. The de- 
ceased was a member of the American Guild of Organists 
and also belonged to several musical societies in this city. 
He was esteemed as a musician of ripe scholarship, and as 
an organist ranked high. A man of sunny disposition, he 
was generous and broadminded, and he was exceedingly 
popular. Mr. Brewster’s remains were interred in the 
cemetery at Mystic, Conn., June 23. 
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The “‘ Witmark Music Library.” 


HE “Witmark Music Library” 
owned and operated by M. Witmark & Sons in con 
nection with their well-known publishing house of popular 
music. Messrs. Witmark have contemplated this step for 
some time, but not until they took possession of their 
spacious building at No. 8 West Twenty-ninth street was 
it possible to carry out their pet scheme commensurate 
with their ideas, and the library, although in its infancy, 


is a new department 


is assuming healthy proportions beyond expectation 

The motto “Success is work’’ that has made this firm 
famous is also the watchword for this new enterprise, and 
the manner it is upheld is worthy of especial comment 
Under ordinary circumstances it requires years of careful 
collecting and compiling to acquire a substantial and valu 
able library, but opportunity favored Messrs. Witmark, 
which they took advantage of, so with good judgment, 
capital and other necessary requirements they 
in a position to cater to the profession’s wants 

A list of the libraries purchased is herewith 
will prove beyond the slightest shadow of a 
completeness and efficiency the profession and public will 
have to draw from. 

The most important purchase (by cable) was the valu 
able and well-appointed collection of the late Adolph Neu 
endorff(Wagner’s first disciple and missionary in America) 
This 
torios, 
acknowledged by artists and collectors to be one of the 


are to-day 


given and 
doubt the 


collection consists of symphoni« overtures, ora 


excerpts and choice concert selections, and is 


best in the world. The other purchases included the 
collections of Mollenhauer, Grau, Bernstein, Clark, 
Lorsch, and Fred Solomon’s excellent library of comic 
and light operas and original burlesques, as well as a re- 


Library, which is 
Eduard Uhlig 


cent purchase of the famous Silvers 
really the augmented collection of the late 
for years one of the directors and librarian of the New 
York Philharmonic 

The firm is further in negotiation for several collections 
them beyond the 
the 


now to be had and which will place 
pale of competition. Messrs. Witmark, 
fact that they would be unable to devote their entire pet 
sonal attention to the demands of this department, im 
mediately looked for the most competent people available 
to act as heads of the various branches of the department, 
and feel that the their 
best served in their selection 

Otto Weyl, their general business manager and outside 
astute and capable man 


cognizant ot 


confident interest of patrons are 


man, is known as a practical, 
brought up in the music business 
prenticeship the 
Orchestra to a concert manager. Mz: 
corresponding in a number of languages and possesses the 
necessary qualifications to procure business 

Fred Solomon, the well-known comic opera comedian 


having served an ap 
Theodore Thomas 


Wey] is a linguist 


from librarian of 


is the librarian; under his care the library will be further 


augmented and improved, and under his direction the 
booking and amateur business is conducted 

[n conjunction Mr. Solomon will 
departure: the “Information Bureau,” 
directors or organists producing amateur operatic per 


formances and not entirely familiar with them can either in 


‘ ; 
take charge of a new 


from which musical 


person or by correspondence receive points whereby in 
tricate situations presenting themselves can be smoothed 
out. Mr. Solomon will give the benefit of his 
ence to the patrons of the library free of charge 

Jean Doré, superintendent of the material department, 
is considered by those who know to be the best all round 
man of his kind; his copying is always positively correct 
and he also produces the best results in the hectographing 


experi 


line. 

This department, although dating back but two months, 
has already received substantial recognition, inasmuch as 
the staff in this department is busy night and day complet 





———— 


Court Pianist to H. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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ing material, such as extracting from the orchestral score, 
copying principal voice parts and hectographing choruses 
for the leading New York productions of the coming 
season, among them being Morton & Kerker’s new 
Casino Review,’ Yankee Doodle Dandy,” Harry Smith and 
Victor Herbert’s comic opera, “The Fortune Teller,” for 
the Nielsen Opera Company; also “Topsy Turvy,” the 
new production for the Herald Square Theatre, and Lud- 
wig Englander’s new opera “The Little Corporal,” for 
Francis Wilson, at the Broadway Theatre. 

It is the aim of Messrs. Witmark to give the utmost 
satisfaction to individuals and companies using their 
works, and their staff is determined to carry out that reso- 
lution to the end, especially catering to artists having use 
for excerpts and putting in the exceptional selection (with 
orchestral accompaniment) of standard favorites, besides 
all novelties in this particular line used by the Thomas 
and Seidl orchestras, but in any branch or in any instance 
they will secure what they have not already got, when 
called upon, no matter what the expense may be. 

A number of prominent authors and composers are 
represented by M. Witmark & Sons, and most of the 
royalty operas are handled by them; im fact, everything 
can be arranged for in this department at short notice, 
from a popular song to the production of grand opera 
equipped with costumes, scenery and other accessories 

A word for the “Crest.” This is a new high-grade 
music paper for composers and authors which this enter- 
prising house is making a feature of, as well as controlling 
the selling agency for the manufacturers. The paper is 
durable and fine for rapid writing, and the instrumentation 
has been improved according to suggestions from promi- 
nent opera composers, especially on the score paper for 
comic and light operatic work. Well known writers are 


beginning to ask for it, and many are using it altogether 


Mme. Ogden-Crane's Annual Concert. 


Madame Ogden-Crane’s annual concert at Asbury Park 
will be given in the Auditorium the evening of August 
17. She is having great success with her school at this 
watering place. These annual concerts are delightful af- 


fairs and always attract large audiences 


Flavie Van den Hende, ‘Cellist. 

After a very busy season of concert work Flavie Van 
den Hende is enjoying a vacation at Lenox. Yet she is 
not permitted to rest entirely, however, for her services 
have been called into requisition at several fashionable 
musicales. She played at the residence of Mrs. William 
D. Sloane and at Mrs. Bayard Cutting’s home, and her 
reception was all she could desire 


Music in Oregon. 
PORTLAND, Ore., July 26, 1808. 

N looking up musical conditions on the Pacific Coast 
| that which strikes one most forcibly is that each 
point of enough prominence to have a musical life feels 
complete in itself and has no dependence upon another 
centre for help of any kind. So that Portland is a field by 
itself and entirely different from San Francisco 

I have been asked many times how the music and the work 
in the West compare with that in the East, and perhaps it 
would be just as well to answer that question through 
these columns. 

Good work in the West would be good work in the 
East, and there are a number of good teachers and 
musicians here whose work will siand the scrutiny of the 
larger fields, but they are compelled to work side by side 
with inferiority until one marvels at the strength with 
which they struggle against the maelstrom to reach the 
goal. There is not more poor work here than in larger 
cities, but the inferior teachers gain more of a standing 
which makes it doubly hard for those who should hold the 
field alone, so that in the first place I should say there is 
not a lack of good teachers, but there is an overflow of bad 
ones. 

As the matter stands I cannot see thar it remains with 
the musicians to raise the conditions of things, but with 
the people who engage teachers, and how can they be 
reached? As long as people will not, cannot, regard 
music in a rational manner what is to pull it out of the 
slough? Let us look, for instance, into some of the 
reasons for engaging certain teachers 

4 woman will change from a good teacher to a bad one 
because all of her “set” has the other teacher because a 
young lady, formerly in society and with a “society 
musical education, is compelled to earn her living and 
prefers teaching dishonorably to sewing honorably 

3ecause the teacher insisted upon slow and legitimate 


progress instead of a snatch of this and a smattering o 
that; because “mamma's little pet’’ was not permitted to 
show off at a pupils’ recital, having only studied long 
enough to pick out all the C’s on the piano by herself; 
because the conscientious teacher, tired of accepting 
moneys under false pretenses, demands that the pupil prac 
tice; because there is a teacher who will teach piano and 
voice and organ and harmony and guitar, all in one lesson 
for 25 cents an hour 

Because a would-be teacher, desperate in her desire to 
get work, goes from house to house soliciting pupils and 
comes laden with technical questions to prove to the un 
wary “mamma” that her eleven year old daughter is 
artistically ruined because she could not explain the mean 


ing of a canon scale. All this is true, and so much mors 


Proprietor of the PERMANENT ORCHESTRA, and 
The WALDORF-ASTORIA:: SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


CARL LOEWENSTEIN 


ecccecee 2 and 4 West 33d Street, 


that it makes the legitimate teacher heartsick to contem 
plate a professional life in such suroundings. 

Is the whole world divided into cliques? It seems that 
way, for the pupils and followers of one teacher will not 
attend concerts of anyone els« here is nothing but 
exaggeration either one way or the other all the way 
through, so that avenues for hearing and learning are 
clogged up and there is no room for art anywhere, be 
cause art cannot grow without a little of the sunshine and 
warmth of common sense, and the general tendency and 
desire seem to be to keep music as far from the atmos 
phere of common sense as possible, in the hope of making 
it ideal or «xsthetic. Music will be in a better condition 
when people will realize that they must expect the same 
sort of treatment from their music teachers that they do 
from their butchers—pure, sweet, untainted meat; whether 


for the body or the soul, what difference 


As I have already stated in a San Francisco letter, | 
have found a remarkable difference in conditions now to 
what they were when I left here Chis elevation is directly 
due to the Musical Club, of which Miss Emily B. Trevett 
is the president, and which I think is the largest and most 
powerful musical club on the Coast. It is my belief that 
this club is honest in its purpose, as notwithstanding the 
fact that its creators and patrons are of the most exclusive 
social circles, the doors are opened freely to those who 
nay derive benefit from its workings, as also to those who 
may be a benefit to it 

An idea of the way in which the club works may be 
gleaned from the following, which is given in the hops 
that other clubs may gain something which will be help- 
ful to then 


There are three divisions of the members: active (con 
sisting of the best musicians of the city), student (pupils 
of the teachers of the club), and associate members 


There can be no definite plan of action arranged for a 
season, because of the unforeseen visit to the Coast of some 


of the Eastern artists, whom it would seem advisable to 


have appear under its auspices. Last season the members 
had the benefit of a summer school, under Miss Josephine 
Large, of Chicago, and this season Calvin B. Cady is ex 
pected 

The general work consists of monthly recitals given by 
the active to the student and the associate members. The 
programs of these recitals consist of solo and ensemble 
work on two pianos, one of which is owned by the club 


[he programs are usually given over to one school 
one nation or one composer, and intelligent annotations 
which dates always accompany them 


he club possesses a fine start for a valuable musical 
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VIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN 


The Ovide Husin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 





| Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 


to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 
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library, which should include such books as “How to 
Listen to Music,” “What Is Good Music?” and works of 
that nature. Among the attractions which the club gave 
to the public last season were: Two recitals by Villa 
Whitney White, of Boston; two free organ recitals, the 
first by Edgar E. Coursen, and the second by several 
members of the club, including Frances Jones and Edith 
James; a lecture by William Armstrong, of Chicago; one 
chamber music concert by the Kneisel Quartet; a series 
of song recitals by Anton Schott, assisted by Mrs. Rich- 
ards, of San Francisco. A series of chamber music re- 
citals, which will be under the direction of Edgar E. Cour- 
sen, is planned for this season. 

No better man than Coursen is available on the entire 
Coast, ability is very great on all instru- 
ments, as also theoretically. His violin and theory studies 
were pursued under Schradieck when Leipsic was at its 
greatest musical height, and as concert organist Coursen 
has no superior on the Coast. There is talk of creating a 
fund for the purpose of giving free or very cheap concerts 
that would reach the element which is unable to pay for 
musical entertainment. 

The are 
Trevett; 


as his musical 


follows: President, Emily B. 
vice-president, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas; secre- 
Carolyn Shanahan; treasurer, Frances P. Jones; 
Mrs. Sarah Sichel; executive committee, Misses 
Huggins, Agnes Watt and Shanahan. 

During the season Chas. Dierke has directed some of 
the and Mr. Lighter has trained some 
choruses for the club. 


officers as 
tary, 
librarian, 


ensemble work 


x * * 

A detailed account of the Philharmonic workings will 
be given next time. 

: ” * 

Mrs. Shannah Cummings, of New York, is visiting her 
which includes Mrs. W. A. Wetzell, a well- 
known soprano and teacher, and Dr. Wm. Cummings, 
who has a baritone of fine quality. Mrs. Cummings has 
had many “at homes” and receptions given in her honor. 

EMILIE FRANCES BAUER. 


(To be continued.) 


family here, 


Saengerfest at Davenport, la. 
HE eighteenth National Saengerfest of the Saenger- 
bund of the Northwest was held in Davenport, Ia., 
on July 28, 29, 30 and 31. A large auditorium capable of 
seating 5,000 was specially constructed for this occasion. 


The societies represented were from the following 
States: 

Illinois: Maennerchor, Bloomington; Amphion S. C., 
Fidelia, Freier Saengerbund, Frohsinn, Saengerbund, 
Harlem Maennerchor, Harmonie, Harugari Liedertafel, 


Harugari Maennerchor, Koerner Maennerchor, Schleswig- 


Holstein Saengerbund, Sociale Liedertafel, Chicago; 
Turner Gesangsection, Elgin; Saengerbund, Freeport; 
Germania, Mendota; Maennerchor, Moline; Concordia, 


[}nternational = ee 
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Mme. Glementine DE 


Address 144 WEST 42a ST. NEW YORK. 


Liederkranz, Maennerchor, Peoria; Germania, Rockford; 
Maennerchor, Rock Island. 


Indiana: Saengerbund, Hammond; Maennerchor, New 
Albany. 
Iowa: Vereinigte Saenger, Burlington; Vereinigte 


Turner 
Maen- 


Saengerbund, Dubuque; 
Liederkranz, Manning; 


Saenger, Davenport; 
Gesangsection, Elkader; 
nerchor, Muscatine. 

Missouri: Vereinigte Saenger, 

Wisconsin: Germania, Eau Claire; Concordia, Janes- 
ville; Frohsinn Liederkranz, La Crosse; Maennerchor, 
Madison; Barden Maennerchor, Bruderbund und Lyra, 
Eichenkranz, Freie Gemeinde Gesangsection, Germania, 
Gesangsection Hermannsoehne, Liederhain, Liedertafel, 
Milwaukee; Harmonie, Monroe; Maennerchor, Ocono- 
mowoc; Gesangsection Deutscher Maennerverein, Ra- 
cine; Concordia, Sheboygan; Concordia, Watertown; 
Germania, Waukesha. 

The societies began to arrive on Wednesday evening, 
and it was expected that 50,000 people would attend the 
festival. Many special preparations for the pleasure and 
entertainment of the singers were made in addition to the 
concerts. Drives to interesting points in the city, boating 
on the canal, fireworks—in fact the entire city was in holi- 
day array all the latter part of the week. 

The reception concert on Thursday, matinee concert on 
Saturday, with evening concerts on Friday and Saturday, 
were all well arranged and well sung, the chorus of 2,000 
male voices and the orchestra of 100 musicians materially 
adding to the effect. 

Although this was a festival of the Northwest New York 
was not left out, for the pianos used upon this occasion 
were furnished by the well-known firm of Strich & Zeidler, 
of this city. 

The firm received not only the thanks of the Saenger- 
bund but many compliments and high praise for the fine 
quality of the instruments furnished. The Strich & Zeid- 
ler grand has won many friends for itself for its good work 
in the Davenport festival. 


Ovide Musin. 
Ovide Musin, the violinist, arrived from Europe yester- 
day on the steamer Westernland. He will open his violin 
school in this city next week. 
Rudolf King’s Pupils. 

Ethelbert Graybill and Bert Kimbrough, two advanced 
pupils of Rudolf King, the pianist and teacher, of Kansas 
City, Mo., will shortly start for Berlin, where they pur- 
pose to continue their studies. 

Madame Bjorksten’s Pupil. 
Miss Josephine Aumoth was the contralto at the ora- 


North St. Louis. 


torio “The Holy City,” given at Springfield, Mo. The 
Springfield Leader-Democrat says: 

Miss Josephine Aumoth sang a beautiful contralto 
solo. This is Miss Aumoth’s first appearance in grand 


concert since her return from New York, where she spent a 
year under the instruction of Madame tonite: Bjorksten, 
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and her full, rich contralto voice gave evidence of the ex- 
cellent tuition of the past year. 

Mrs. Agnes Staberg-Hall, a pupil of Madame Bjérksten, 
is engaged as first soloist of the American Opera Com- 
pany. 

Michael Banner. 

Michael Banner, the violinist, is creating such a furore 
at the fashionable summer resorts in Norway and Sweden 
that he has been induced to sign contracts to play in 
Stockholm and Christiania next winter after his concerts 
in Berlin, which are to take place in October. 

Francis Scott Key. 

The monument erected to the memory of Francis Scott 
Key, author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” by the Key 
Monument Association of Frederick, Md., will take 
place in the Mount Olivet Cemetery on August 9 at 2 
o'clock P. M. 

A large number of invitations have been issued to public 
men all over the country, and it is expected there will be a 
large gathering of people. 

The following is the program arranged for the occasion: 


Music, Selected ... Sixth U. S. Artillery Band 
‘Mindt, Director. 


Prof. ¢ ‘arl 
Invocation, 


Chaplain of Association, Rev. Osborne Ingle 
Gloria in Excelsis—Old Chant 
Choir 
Prayer, 
Rev. David J. Beale, D.D. 
Festival Te Deum, No. 7. Dudley Buck 
( *hoir 
Introduction of Orator, 
Baker Johnson, Esq 
Oration, 
Hon. Henry Watterson 
America, 
Sixth Artillery Band 


Original Poem, 


Folger McKinsey, Secretary Key Monument 
Association 
Gloria (Twelfth Mass). bane Mozart 
Choir. 
Address, 
Mrs. Donald McLean 


Unveiling of the Monument, 
Miss Julia McHenry Howard, 
Francis Scott Key. 
Star Spangled Banner by Assemblage, Bands Accompany- 
ing Salute by American Guards 
Doxology, Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow 
Benediction, 


Great-granddaughter of 


Rev. C. W. Stinespring. 
Baker Johnson, Master of Ceremonies 
Dr. T. S. Eader and Prof. Geo. Edw. Smith, 
Directors 
’. Goldsborough, Chief Marshal 


Musical 


Major E 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


108 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Summer Courses, Piano Recitals and Lessons. 


JUNE-—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN ENGLISH anvd ITALIAN 


AT REGULAR FIRST-CLASS 
THEATRE PRICES. 


OPERA COMPANY, - - Proprietors 
Manager 


Musical Director 





BROOKE 


And his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


Finest Concert Band in America, and the 
Greatest Popular Music Band in the World. 

Now playing 55 men, orgntoen weeks’ en- 
gag+ment at Grove Ph 

Will commence September 18a ten weeks’ 
concert tour of New England and Canada. 


HOWARD PEW, Manager, | 
00 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL | 
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The foremost Music School of America, 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, . 
The College offers unequaled sian es in all ieeocies of 
music. Specia' department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open all Summer. 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminem Authority 
oo all matters pertain- 
ing te the Art ‘of Singiog. 


Voice Production, Concert. 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera. 

Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice. 
Public Performance, &. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 
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THE PASSING OF BISMARCK. 


Tt man of iron and blood is dead. With the passing of Bismarck there 

passes also one of the strongest forces that made for the imperialism 
and aristocracy of the day. Never during his long career did Bismarck 
yield an inch to the democratic spirit. He was a king’s man. He had a 
profound distrust of the people. More or less he despised them. And this 
is the keynote of his life-work. Gladstone went to the people, Beaconsfield 
coquetted with the democracy, but Bismarck never abated his contempt for 
the majority. 

It is not easy in this age to properly estimate the work of this huge man, 
who created the German nation. As yet we know not how securely he 
builded and we know not what his successors may do to destroy his handi- 
work. Still, even a passing study of his life brings out his essential great- 
ness. In those stormy years at the 
University of Gottingen he was the 
typical country gentleman of a by- 
gone day, hard drinking, hard 
riding, high gaming —da strong, 
vigorous animal of a man in whom 
was almost every possibility. He 
was never a great student. His 
knowledge of history was adequate, 
but no more. He was the man of 
action. 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bis- 
marck was born at Schoenhausen 
April, 1815. It was not until the 
death of his father in 1845 that he 
gave over his roistering life. He 
married Johanna von Putkammer 
and settled down on his country 
estate. Three years later he en- 





tered the Chamber of Deputies. 
His first speech was a bitter attack upon the liberalism of the hour. He was 
hissed and shouted down, but the very hatred of the Liberal press and the 
Liberals made him famous. He was accepted as the champion of conserva- 
tism, of aristocracy and the throne. 

Bismarck’s loyalty to the king was illustrated strikingly one day in a 
beer cellar. A man at an adjoining table had used an offensive expression 
respecting a member of the royal family. Bismarck turned to him and 
thundered forth: “Out of the house! If you are not off when I have drunk 
this beer I will break this glass on your head!” He drained his glass and 
brought it down on the offender’s head so violently as to fell the man to the 
floor and smash the glass. In the quietest tone he inquired: “Waiter, what 
is to pay for the broken glass?” 

At this rather primitive form of argument he was always expert enough. 

In 1851 Bismarck was sent to Frankfort as First Secretary of Legation. 
His enmity to Austria was already declared, and he had already a vision 
of the new German empire—under the zgis of Prussia. When the Italian 
war of 1859 broke out he was transferred to St. Petersburg, whence, in 
1862, he was sent as Minister to Paris. It was at this period that Merimée 
described him as “all brain and no soul,” which is perhaps as near as one 
can get to his character in an epigram. 

He was summoned to Berlin October 8, 1862, and named Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. There was a strong opposition; 
the Liberals and Socialists were strenuous in their opposition to the increase 
of the army; Bismarck met them bluntly with his famous saying: “The great 
questions of the day are not to be decided by speeches and majorities—this 
was the error of 1848—but by blood and iron.” Thus, in spite of majorities, 
he increased the army and strengthened the king’s power. He promised 
the king that he would enable him to rule without budget or parliament, 
and he kept his word. In the meantime he intrigued against Austria, and 
at last shaped the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel into a casus belli. He never 
won a greater diplomatic triumph than that whereby he stripped Austria 
of her allies. When, in June, 1866, Austria declared war, Prussia was thor- 
oughly prepared. Indeed Bismarck’s diplomacy had already won the 








battles. King William on the battlefield had but to reap the honor. No 
sooner was peace made than Bismarck began his long, shifty, relentless 
campaign to force France into a hopeless war. This story he has told him- 
self, with a frankness unusual in a statesman. He who made German unity 

who “put Germany in the saddle where she could ride”—seemed to take 
his greatest pride in the intrigues that brought about the North German 
federation than in the magnificent result. 

But, as we have intimated, it is yet too early for an estimate of Bis- 
marck’s life work. His last triumph was over the Catholic Church—a 
triumph that is crystallized in the phrase: “We will not go to Canossa.”’ 

In his old age he tasted the ingratitude of princes. His downfall was 
not due to the democrats and socialists, whom he had fought; it was due to 
that very throne which he had set up and for which he had shown an almost 


feudal reverence and devotion. 





IN CIPHER. 


TOI ma mie, a toi ma chere, 
A One love-song for which none shall care, 
For none shall know its melody, 
None of all living, saving thee. 
A toi ma mie, a toi ma chere, 
One love-song lucid as the a'r, 
Lucid as love’s own eyes—and fair 
With rifts of music’s subtlety 


I love this dainty form and rare, 
The dead French lovers fashioned, where, 
Like red-gold thread in tapestry, 
The meaning shines one moment free, 
Then dips deep-hid, that none may see; 
But you, ma mie, but you, ma chere, 
Will loose the bright thread knowingly, 
Untwist the meaning lurking there, 
And find my love-song—’'tis for thee! 
VaNncE THOMPSON. 





A SERIES of articles which can be unreservedly commended is that con- 
tributed by Augustin Filon to the Fortnightly Review on “The Modern 
French Drama.” The seventh, which has just appeared, deals with Jean 
Richepin’s “Chemineau,” M. Rostand’s new play, and discusses the “new 
romance.” One paragraph is worth quoting: 

“There is one literary fiction on which we set great store, because it is very 
useful for flattering the democracy, and nowadays everyone who courts 
popularity—whether a minister on his probation or a budding acad- 
emician—fawns upon the democracy, just as two centuries ago they would 


have fawned upon the monarch. I mean the charming idea that poetry has 


its real dwelling place in the heart of the people. 
false, and we all know it perfectly. Those who have penetrated to the bot- 
tom of this famous heart of the people have found nothing but jealousy, 
The workman hates both his master and his trade; the 


There is nothing more 


malice and greed 
peasant loves his land more than his children, he has no eyes for the natural 
beauty in the midst of which he lives. Beggars are neither philosophers nor 
poets; for one Villon and one Hégésippe Moreau you can count innumer- 
able idle, cowardly, envious souls who have never conceived one pure or 
noble thought. Yes, we all know that, but we will not admit it. The work- 
man in cities scarcely allows us any illusions on his account; he takes a 
But a little prestige still 


cynical pride in exposing his moral degradation. 
One always 


clings to the peasant; he is so far off and he says so little. 
credits silent people with deep thoughts, ruminating looks so much like 
dreaming. The peasant, standing mute in the midst of magnificent sur- 
roundings, unconsciously borrows dignity from the living poetry that shines 
round about him, and bathes him in a light that never was on sea or land. 
That is why we still read ‘La Mare au Diable,’ ‘La Petite Fadette,’ 
‘Francois le Champs’ and all those absolutely fantastic and deceptive books.” 
This is well said and in these days it cannot be too often said 
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The Playgoer. 





IR HENRY IRVING, it is said, has had 
"Coney Istand of '98- ‘for some time a play in which the chief 
character is George Washington. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what he will do with the part. 
Certainly we should see a new Washington, 
a companion piece it may be to Irving’s 
“Becket.” In the meantime Sir Henry is 
busy with Sardou’s “Robespierre.”’ A recent 
copy of the London Daily Mail gives a fore- 
cast of the play: 

“In Sardou’s new play Henry Irving will as- 
sume the title part of the ‘sea-green incorrup- 
tible.’ It will be interesting to note whether 
the great tragedian, following the line of his 
son’s treatment of Judge Jeffreys, will attempt 
some rehabilitation of the character of this ter- 
rible figure. One feature of the presentation 
is Robespierre’s white rose, which the actor, 
faithful to history, will always carry with him. 
One scene of the play is laid in the convention. 
Tallien has come to the chamber, full of his 
impeachment. Robespierre faces him, from the other side of the table. 
Robespierre feels it is the last chance of his life. Tallien is equally certain 
of his adversary’s extremity. The wordy duel reaches its climax in the his- 
torical words which will be hurled in Robespierre’s face at the Lyceum. 
Tallien tells the Chamber that the creature opposite is ‘choking with the 
blood of Danton and Camille Desmoulins!’ 

“The suggestion that Robespierre was sacrificing his rival in order to 
secure his wife may be expected to receive development, in the play, at the 
hands of such a master of dramatic intrigue as M. Sar- 
dou. In the final act is the scene where Robespierre 
and his companions are caged in a garret awaiting their 
doom. Here the arch tyrant shows the nature that un- 
derlies his cruelties. On the approach of the soldiers 
the miserable creature goes under the table and 
attempts to shoot himself. He fails. He has only splin- 
tered his jaw. His face is bandaged. He is hurried 
to the pt an where the bandage is torn from his 
broken face, and he dies a more awful death than that 
of any of his victims.” 





* * * 


Certainly here is material for a typical Sardou play. 
It all sounds very “bluggy,” as the small boy says. All 
that is necessary is that it should be sauced with discretion. 





* * * 


The RaconTeur’s reference last week to “Evelyn Innes” reminds me of 
the sensible remarks of Mistress Peg Woffington, in advising a young female 
friend against the stage as a business. Said Mistress Woffington: 

“At the bottom of my heart I have always loved and honored virtue. 
Yet the tendencies of the stage so completely overcame my good sentiments 
that I was for years a worthless woman. It is a situation of uncommon and 
incessant temptation. Ask yourself, my child, whether there is nothing else 
you can do but this. It is, I think, our duty to fly temptation whenever we 
can, as it is to resist it when we cannot escape it.” 


«ee The as 





‘Coney leland of 98--- 





Surely Mistress Peg was no bigot; and to me it seems that she has put 
the case very sensibly. Mlle. Clarion’s opinion was much the same. Of 
course it may be that the stage has changed, and changed for the better in 
the last hundred years. It is pleasant to think so. Certainly a higher class 


of men and women is going on the stage in these days. The knighted actor 


is a sign of the times. 
x * * 


It is quite a step from Sir Henry to the simple delights of Coney Island. 


And yet I fancy the topic is more in keeping with the weather. Mr. 
Fleming’s drawings speak for themselves, and I dare say you know 


"Coney Islana 
of ‘98-- 











the amusements of Coney Island quite as well as I do. The chief thing that 
struck me was not so much their coarseness as their banality. Of course 
they are vulgar enough in all conscience. The songs and dances and jests 
hardly please the delicate minded. Still their most noticeable quality is 
their banality. You might expect that there would be little open affection 
for virtue on the Coney Island stage, and yet with all the coarseness there 
is little that is immoral. That is, the higher attitude is not sneered at; there 
seems to be plenty of rough but honest admiration for home and babies and 
mothers, for heroism of the right sort and for what is essentially manly and 


womanly. 
* * * 


The whole tone at Coney Island is better this year than it was last. 

Indeed, I wonder whether the national tone is not higher. We all hav- 
a touch of the heroic in our make-up in these days. We think and talk or 
the splendid feats of war and the splendid sacrifices of our soldiers and sail- 
ors. The stage is bound to feel the impulse. All in good time we shall get 
our war plays. In the meantime it is 
pleasant to think that such a play as “The 
Social Highwayman”—the glorification 
of a pickpocket—would be impossible 


this season. In times of war Dick Tur- 
pin and Captain Macheath lose their stage 


vogue. 


x* * * 


As far as I can remember, the stage 
criminals have never had any great vogue 
in this country. The devisers of light 
opera—notably Harry B. Smith—have 
made much of Robin Hood, the “gentlest 
thief’ that ever lightened an abbot’s 
purse, but in the main the criminal has 
not had much popularity as a stage hero. 
The poetic prestige that clung to the 
eighteenth century rogue never crossed the ocean. And our modern melo- 
dramas are all moral, especially those exposed in the popular playhouses. 

Jack Sheppard in a scarlet coat and gold lace—Dick Turpin swaggering 
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of roguery immorally attractive; but vice in linsey-woolsey, furtive, terri- 
fied, defeated and punished is a capital stage lesson. Nym Crinkle and R. 
N. Stephens, and the other builders of melodrama, 
are serviceable moralists, even though they mean it 
not. 


One of the best things the war is doing is cre- 
ating popular heroes. We need them—in life, in 
literature and the drama. The other day when 
thousands cheered Hobson in the streets of New 
York, a new hero was devised—made ready to the 
hand of the playwright. This quiet, steady eyed 
young American is the type that must get itself 
expressed in American literature. Life may not 
be a mere creation of literature, as the epigram 
makers are fond of declaring; but the popular lit- 
crature of a country deeply colors the national life. 


For many years there has been no popular hero, 
at all events, in New York. There was not a name 
that a Coney Island crowd would have cheered, as 
| heard them cheer the name of Hobson the other 
day. The men of the last war have no personal reality to the New York 
populace of to-day. They are mere names almost as legendary as those of 
the founders of the Republic. Unul a few months ago the dearth of rever- 
ence in an American crowd was its niost striking characteristic. The war 
has changed all that. You have but to wander through the dingy palaces 
of amusement to see that a new spirit is awake. The American has discov- 
ered his soul. The spirit of race is awake. He had his heroes—the songs 





and plays and novels will come in turn. 


Walt Whitman was largely a creation of the last war. This war may in- 
spire the American playwright. As yet we have 
never had one good play dealing with the 
heroic facts of our country. The opportunity 


; : Coney Island 
is here; and the man? 


« Boutevardier” 


And once more “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

An English translation of the play has ap- 
peared, though I have not yet seen a copy. It 
is the work of Miss Mary Guillemard and Miss 
Gladys Thomas. Another translation, I under- 
stand, is being made by Miss Gertrude Hall, 
who failed dismally in the more difficult task 
of Englishing Paul Verlaine’s poems. 





With the exception of the Casino the New 
York playhouses are closed this week. “Yankee Doodle Dandy” is a typi- 
cal Casino review, witty and not too wise. The roof gardens and continuous 
vaudeville theatres furnish plenty in the way of light amusement. ‘“Cook’s 
Tour” is still the attraction at Koster & Bial’s; at Keith’s there is the usual 
strong bill, including Patrice and Guillé, the tenor. vy Be 
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‘AZALS’ pictures of Paul Verlaine are on exhibition in Paris. M. 

Cazals, who is the secretary of the Verlaine monument fund, was an 

old friend of the dead poet. He is a very handsome fellow (handsome as a 

peacock) and affects the quasi-artistic costume of the period of 1830; witha! 

he has one of those extraordinary noses that fate gave to Socrates and 

Verlaine, to Michael Angelo and Thackeray. Verlaine used to relate a 
dream he had one night. 

“I dreamed,” said he, “that Cazals and 1 were walking through the 
streets looking for a nose-shop. Finally we found the shop and went in 
and asked for two straight noses. “The noses are all out,’ said the shop- 
keeper, ‘but if Monsieur desires a head of hair’ ” 

Cazals’ drawing has none of the affectation that marks the man. His 
sketches of the streets and cafés, delicate, ironic and clairvoyantly observed, 
are as good as anything Forain has done—and that is high praise. In 
addition he has given us marvelous records of the poets and writers of the 
day. His portraits of Verlaine, Barrés, Tailhade, Moréas and many others 
are strikingly true. And it is all so simply done—a line, a hint of the 
legendary eyeglass and the victorious mustaches, and there is Jean Moréas 
down for posterity. 

The success of the Burne-Jones’ sale has not been pronounced. The prices 
realized have not been by any means as high as was expected. The highest price 
paid for any one work in the first day’s sale was £5,500, which the Duchess of 


Sutherland paid for “Love and the Pilgrim.” This charming picture was painted in 
1896, and bears the inscription: “Dedicated to his friend, A. C. Swinburne.” 
* * . 


The celebrated Hope collection was sold last week in London for $607,000. It 
was bought by Wertheimer, the well-known dealer. The collection is unusually rich 
in specimens of the Flemish school, while there are many famous examples of 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence and Romney. Many of these pictures will un- 
doubtedly come to New York. Within the last few years there has been a great 
demand for works by the early English painters, and the prices paid here rival those 


that can be got in London 
* * * 

Joseph H. Durkee, who was lost on the ill-fated Bourgogne, left by will his 
valuable collection of coins to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The collection 
contains many fine specimens of early American coins 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Architectural League William E. Stone was elected 
secretary and George L. Heins (one of the architects of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine) was chosen treasurer for the ensuing year 

* > . 

It is safe to say that there was no such thing as the representation of a feminine 
angel prior to the Renaissance, says a writer in Notes and Queries. In a general sense 
they were messengers and sons of God. The duties of the angels were not of a 
feminine character. They were divided into counselors, governors and minister: 
This last class, which might have been supposed to exhibit feminine characteristic 
was the most masculine, for its symbols were “the soldier’s garb, golden belts, holding 
lance-headed javelins and hatchets in their hands.” 

> > * 


A recent issue in the Goupil series of art monographs is the late Sir John Ske! 
ton’s sketch of Charles I., a manuscript which was left in a perfectly finished state 
The illustrations are reproductions of Van Dyck. In the same series, only in French, 
a monograph of “Josephine, Impératrice et Reine,” is to appear 

7. a 7 

There is a story attached to Decamps’ picture “Enfants a la Tortue,” now shown 
as one of the leading works of the artist, at the Musée Condé, Chantilly. It was pre- 
sented to M. Cuvillier-Fleury by the Duke of Orleans in 1840, and Cuvillier 
Fleury had cared for the Duc d’Aumale during the African campaign In 
1862, the Duc d’Aumale, who was in England, wrote to Fleury that he 
would like to have the Decamps, and remitted 30,000 francs on the condition that 
its owner should keep the Decamps just as long as he pleased until the time should 
come when the Prince could put it up in the Chantilly gallery. At once Fleury sent 
the picture to England 

* > = 

At last there is to be a new edition of James McNeil Whistler's “Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.” It is quite time. Mr. Whistler's enemies are dying very fast 
Millais is dead, Ruskin is dying and Burne-Jones, who was hardly an enemy. pe! 
haps, has just gone over to the majority. The book is to be out in September 


* + * 


” 


The statue of Leconte de Lisle, that morose and vindictive poet, by Denys Puegg, 
has been unveiled in the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris. The speeches were by 
Maurice Barrés and M. de Hérédia, the Cuban poet. A sonnet was read by M 
Sully-Prudhomme. 

7” * +. 

We have received the “Annales de la Société d’archeologie de Bruxelles,” in which 
there is an interesting article containing many new facts in regard to the Teniers, 
especially David, the third of the name. 
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“Forest History,” is the chief 


EORGE MEREDITH'S new poem, 

literary event of these warlike and unthoughtful months. 

Just as “Evelyn Innes” is the novel of the year, Meredith’s poem may 
be said to be the strongest piece of English verse written since “Mc- 
It must be read in its entirety, but a few excerpts follow, 
reprinted from last week’s literary supplement of the London Times: 


Andrews’ Hymn.” 


Here is the first picture: 


Beneath the vans of doom did men pass in. 
Heroic who came out; for round them hung 
A wavering phantom’s red volcano tongue, 

With league-long lizard tail and fishy fin: 


Old Earth’s original Dragon; there retired 
To his last fastness; overthrown by few. 
Him a laborious thrust of roadway slew. 

Then man to play devorant straight was fired. 


More intimate became the forest fear, 
While pillared darkness hatched malicious life 
At either elbow, wolf or gnome or knife; 

And wary slid the glance from ear to ear. 


In these verses there are many disfiguring traces of hard thinking, and 
the condensation of phrase is often baffling to everyone save the patient 
reader, but for him there is abundant and regal reward. Read this: 


Anon a mason’ work amazed the sight, 
And long-frocked men, called Brothers, there abode. 
They pointed up, bowed head, and dug and sowed; 
Whereof was shelter, loaf, and warm firelight. 


What words they taught were nails to scratch the head 
Benignant works explained the chanting brood. 
Their monastery lit black solitude, 

As one might think a star that heavenward led. 


Uprose a fairer nest for weary feet, 
Like some gold flower nightly inward curled, 
Where gentle maidens fled a roaring world, 
Or played with it, and had their white retreat. 


Into big books of metal clasps they pored. 
They governed, even as men; they welcomed lays. 
The treasures women are whose aim is praise, 
Was shown in them: the Garden half restored. 


\ deluge billow scoured the land off seas, 
With widened jaws, and slaughter was its foam. 
For food, for clothing, ambush, refuge, home, 
The lesser savage offered bogs and trees. 


Whence reverence round gray-haired story grew; 
And inmost spots of ancient horror shone 
As temples under beams of trials bygone; 

For in them sang brave times with God in view. 


Till now trim homesteads bordered spaces green, 
Like night’s first little stars through clearing showers. 
Was rumored how a castle’s falcon towers 

The wilderness commanded with fierce mien. 


Therein a serious Baron stuck his lance; 
For minstrel songs a beauteous Dame would pout. 
Gay knights and sombre, felon or devout, 

Pricked onward, bound for their unsung romance. 


It might be that two errant lords across 
The block of each came edged, and at sharp cry 
They charged forthwith, the better man to try. 
One rode his way, one couched on quiet moss. 


Perchance a lady sweet, whose lord lay slain, 

The robbers into gruesome durance drew. 

Swift should her hero come, like lightning’s blue! 
She prayed for him, as crackling drought for rain. 


As we, that ere the worst her hero haps, 
Of Angels guided, nigh that loathly den: 
A toady cave beside an ague fen, 
Where long forlorn the lone dog whines and yaps. 


By daylight now the forest fear could read 

Itself, and at new wonders chuckling went. 

Straight for the roebuck’s neck the bowman spent 
A dart that laughed at distance and at speed. 


Right loud the bugle’s hallali elate 
Rang forth of merry dingles round the tors; 
And deftest hand was he from foreign wars, 
But soon he hailed the home-bred yeoman mate. 


Before the blackbird pecked the turf they woke; 
At dawn the deer’s wet nostrils blew their last. 
To forest, haunt of runs and prime repast, 

With paying blows, the yokel strained his yoke. 


The city urchin mooned on forest air, 

On grassy sweeps and flying arrows, thick 

As swallows o’er smooth streams, and sighed him sick 
For thinking that his dearer home was there. 


Here speaks the poet and the philosopher as well. Mr. Meredith has the 
distinction of phrase—phrases that dance and flare like the plumes of a 
helmet—and distinction of thought. To an age indifferent, heroic, profes- 
sedly pessimistic, he preaches a rugged, far-reaching optimism that is almost 
pantheistic; as he sung of the stars: 





The fire is in them, whereof we are born, 
The music of their notions may be ours. 


It has been admirably said of Mrs. Meredith that we never suspect him 
of not being a great man. It makes but little difference whether the page be 
prose or verse, always it bears the ineffaceable dignity of style, always it 
announces the great man. 


A Russian journal, referring to a new translation of Edgar Allan Poe’s poems, de- 
clares that they were more appreciated in Russia than in the United States. 

Doubtless this is true; it was France that first appreciated Poe, just as France 
to-day is teaching us to appreciate Walt Whitman. 


* * * 


Professor John Caird, D. D., LL.D., is dead. The Very Reverend Principal 
Caird, as he was better known, was one of the most distinguished educators of recent 
years, a worthy successor of the long line of Scotchmen who have done so much for 
education at home and abroad. 

He was born at Greenock in 1820, and took his degree at the University of 
Glasgow in 1845. He was minister of the church of Newton-on-Ayr and later of 
Lady Yester’s Parish in Edinburgh and of the Park Church in Glasgow. He was 
made Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow in 1862, and in 1873 he be- 
came Principal and Vice-Chancellor. A few weeks ago he tendered his resignation, 
but it had not yet taken effect. His more important works are “The Unity of the 
Sciences,” “Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,” “The Religions of India, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism” and “Spinoza” in Blackwood’s “Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers.” In addition he contributed largely to the periodical press 
and published a volume or two of sermons. 


* * * 


“Californians,” a new novel by Gertrude Atherton, will be published by John 
Lane in September. 


The Century Company will publish before long-a new volume of essays and 
addresses by President Eliot of Harvard University entitled “Educational Reform.” 
The principal feature of the work is the demonstration of the relation between the 
grammar schools and the colleges. It will be a companion work to President Eliot’s 
“American Contribution to Civilization,” published by the Century Company last 
year. 


*_ * * 


Octave Uzanne, a well-known French author of polite literature, is now in 
London collecting material for a volume on English society. He has been doing “The 
Ring” and Ascot, and generally casting a critical and not unfriendly eye upon local 
manners and pastimes. M. Uzanne has just completed a work for Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, “History of Fashion in Paris”; it will probably be brought out in an édition de 
luxe in the late fall. “History of Fashion in Paris” will be elaborately illustrated, with 
100 colored plates and 230 other illustrations. 


* * - 


The National Magazine of Boston is striking out on bold lines, in insisting upon 
fiction by American authors as the best fiction. The August issue will be a fiction 
number, including stories by Octave Thanet, Francis Lynde, Hayden Carruth, Win- 
throp Packard, Frank Bicknell, W. T. Nichols and others of the most popular young 
American authors. The stories will be superbly illustrated by a staff of famous young 
American artists. 

a” ” - 


For August the dainty Bibelot brings to its readers Wordsworth’s “Grave” and 
“Musarum Lzchryme,” by William Watson. As usual the paper and printing are a 
delight to the eye, and the high standard of excellence is never lowered, either in the 
selections presented or in the “make-up” of the little book 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KRANICH & BACH, 


Pianos, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Pianos and Organs, 








Pianos and Organs, 
5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York. 





233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. 
LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
185th Street end S. Boulevard. New York City 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, 


PEASE PIANO CoO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 388 West 484 Street, New York. 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 


THE 


: FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 





Waterloo. N. V Derby, Conn. 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 














‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


“CROWN” Piano 


With Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier for Pianists, Sta- 
dents and Vocal Accompaniments. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 








My GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAG®, U.S. A. 
Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


H KRAKAUER BROS. 


PLA NOS 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New Verk 





Factory and Office: 
159-101 EB. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Witheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 








CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo an 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training forteachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. E 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, P Heinrich Ehr 1, Anton Forster, Dr. Ernest 
ee A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav : E. E. Taubert SINGING— 

rau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Pro enno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FPY. Poenitz 
ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director. & 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 

For the Piano Classes from October 1, 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 

te” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 

erected tor it in the ** Phitharmonie,’’ Bernburgeratrasse 22a. 
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EMMA Kocu, in 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, | 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Misa CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost urnpean Consarvatories 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students fron y and vic y s we 
t m abroad, can enterat any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 








Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
l Viol nd o 












Organ, Violin, neello, Flute, Cornet ¢ Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of usic Conservatory Build ng, where han ean merene 
semble Playing, cution and Physical Culture; their atu lies under the s nee vision of the Dire t 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. reg, Por Catalogues,address : 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio, 


OPERATIC AnD DRAMATIC SCHOOL: | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 





GEO. STECK & CO., 


Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 





NEEDHAM PIANO &ORGAN CO, VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


| WEGMAN PIANO Co., 


Pianos, 





Auburn, N. V 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


Piano Actions, 


457 West 45th Street, New York. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Organs, 
York, Pa. 








THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age. 





BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

COLLIN-IEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and "Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all 
Reed Instruments. 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


Boehm System 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best i.struments in the market, at the lowest 


price 

C. FISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 

MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 

MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS end hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 

Correspondence solicited Eachange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory _— 


) ~~ «= ' — 
MUSIC PLBLISHER AAD IMPORTER. £'29 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russa, 
etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
Catalogues of music for every instrument and 


combination supplied upon application 
** The Metronome,”’ a monthly, published in the in- 
terest of the musical profession Subscrip- 


yn, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 
Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the * refined 

Artist. musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
The buayi bli ill ple t confound th nul 
CAUTION- ” Piano with one ba similar Ciunding name of a deguy quate. 8-0-H-M-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





For that full feeling 


there is a remedy, simple 


diate. 


there you are. 


other way is not so uncomfortable 


That sensation, to him, comes later. 





A Ripans Tabule—take one, 


One who gets just as 





that comes after eating, 
but effective and imme- 
swallow it and 
full 
at #7. 
To pre vent it 


In any 


7772. 


take a Tabule before going to bed. 


A new style packet Containing TEN RIPANS TABULES 
drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low 
of the five-cent ca 


Compant, No. 10 spruce Street, N 


na paper carton (with 

ow-priced sort is intended for the ra 

ons (190 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight 
ew York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) wil 


it wless) is now for sale atseome 
» Do dthe economical, One dozen 
ts t he RIPANS CHEMICAL 
sent for five cents. 





STEINWAY < | 


nanos GvEREM 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, Th A f A ti ti F iI 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, € ACME OF AL SUC ACCHENCE 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. : 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, iBOSTON. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. PIANO.\CASE SHOPS, : : ; é : . Cambridgeport, Mass. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIAN \OFABRIK, SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, e e White Mountains, N. H. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. laa as 
WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 


“KIMBALE 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY | °06se-ow-me- . Principe 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, mani. The Conservatory of Music yo 


li r ‘ ’ ' . or The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo at 
Be lin, Ww . (Germany ), Potsdamerstr. ~é B. ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schoo ols 
— —. - eine : The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(+) concert singing an h) operatic singing There 
tnt te eraeeen, Be. eee ~~ “re is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with od subjects there are classes for 
7 A Ss y s € T t tT c ~ ble s 
DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. See sete Mintle, sheodion 1Gat conten Cooks uid seen > oom dt — C_ & Te ee ings 
Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory : consists of forty teachers B & P - —_— : 
Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruen- Winter term will begin September 16: Sur mmer Term, Ay 
berg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann (’cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, the same days at the pa amyl Wolfstrasse. 3.5 The yearly fees are 
Miss Lena Beck (singing) Operatic School: Frau ETELKA GERSTER. Miss Lina Beck, Frau viola, violoncello classes; nD Bikey $50) Sarr all the other orchestral instruments 
Galfy P Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing); Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeld (study of parts). For the solo sin : 
Piano classes from October 1, 1898, Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. Prospectus gratis. Hours for renee details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 


application, 4to6 P.M 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), MADAME MORIANI, ~—=s WATCH THE 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. Private Academy for Voice Training 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom a « 
A Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano. Prof. AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. L an rama 


for Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr 
Doring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- ——$_—_—__— 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director Hépne1, Organist 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, Voice Production, Voice Mending, c 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. SE 
Culture, Iffert, Friiul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to . . 
the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission a. beginning of April and begin- All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern The Musical Cou rier. 
f September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
of THE MUSICAL CouRIER and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. | ¢ 








d all instrumental instru- 


rill. Entrance examination takes place on 
300 marks ($75) for piano, violin 
and 400 marks ($100) for 








CTIOD 


will present many new features 





Established 1846. 


Se C.CRODER, 
' “hs A am LEIPSIC, Germany, 
eerie §=©Music Engraving and | 

Crises ese 

Ps = i 


Printing, IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
Lithography and are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
= Typography, any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Begs to invite Music Houses Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
to apply for Estimates of | Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Manuscripts to be engraved ; 
and printed. Most perfect and Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

ickest *xecution ;_ liberal 
eee ct 3 Write for explanatory literature. 


Sa wht Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. — 8 IE AR 


Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





conditions. 


Specimens of Printing, 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Streets. 


IR 
ULLNER. 


1 instru- 





